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J.    C.    F.    GUTSMUTHS 


I.     Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  GutsMuths.* 

The  first  school  in  modern  times  to  give  physical  train- 
ing a  place  in  its  daily  program  seems  to  have  been  that 
opened  by  the  educational  reformer  Johann  Bernhard 
Basedow  ( 1723-1790)  in  ITT^t  at  Dessau,  in  the  German 
Duchy  of  Anhalt.  He  assigned  to  one  of  the  teachers  as  a 
part  of  his  regular  duties  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  exercises  of  pupils.  Christian  Gotthilf  Salzmann 
(1744-1811),  after  three  years  of  teaching  at  the  Dessau 
school,  withdrew  to  open  (1784)  a  similar  "Educational  In- 
stitute" on  the  country  estate  of  Schnepfenthal,  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  about  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Gotha.  GuTsMuTHS  (1759-1839),  born  in  Ouedlinburg, 
north  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  having  spent  three  years  in 
the  University  of  Halle,  was  now  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  physician,  and  accompanied  two  sons  of  the 
latter  to  Schnepfenthal,  where  Salzmann  persuaded  him  to 
remain  as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  geography,  history,  and 
the  French  language — a  position  which  he  held  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  from  July  of  178G  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  The  exercises  were  commonly  practiced  in  an 
open  space  under  the  oaks  which  shaded  a  neighboring  hill. 
Many  visitors  went  away  to  spread  the  news  of  methods 
followed  here ;  but  even  more  influential  was  the  long  series 
of  books  published  by  GutsMuths,  some  of  which  deservedly 
rank  as  classics.  They  include  Gymnastics  for  the  Young 
(1793),  a  remarkable  book  on  Games  (1796),  manuals  of 
Swimming  (1798)  and  Mechanical  Avocations  (1801),  a 
Book  of  Gymnastics  for  the  Sons  of  the  Fatherland  (1817), 
and  a  Catechism  of  Gymnastics  (1818).  The  earliest 
work,  our  first  modern  manual  of  gymnastics,  was  trans- 
lated, in  whole  or  part,  into  Danish  (1799),  English  (Lon- 
don, 1800,  and  Philadelphia,  1802— wrongly  attributed  to 
Salzmann  on  the  title  page!),  French  (1803),  Dutch 
(1806),  and  Swedish  (1813). 


*Consult  the  American  Physical  Ediication  Review  for  March,  1899  (Vol.  IV. » 
pp.  1-18)  and  June,  1904  (Vol.  IX.,  pp.  89-96  and  104-107). 


Franz  Nachtegall. 


II.     Franz  Nachtegall.* 

Denmark  was  the  first  European  state  to  introduce  physi- 
cal training  into  its  schools  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course 
and  to  prepare  teachers  of  that  subject  by  offering  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  theory  and  method  of  gymnastics. 
The  leader  in  this  movement,  and  its  director  for  forty 
years,  was  Franz  Nachtegall  (1777 — 184:7),  whose  whole 
life  was  passed  in  Copenhagen.  As  a  student  in  the  uni- 
versity there  he  had  applied  himself  to  fencing  and  vaulting, 
and  after  his  father's  death  undertook  to  support  himself  by 
giving  instruction  in  gymnastics,  at  first  in  a  private  school. 
In  1799  he  organized  a  gymnastic  club  composed  of  stu- 
dents and  young  merchants,  and  on  November  5  of  the 
same  year  opened  a  private  gymnasium,  the  first  institution 
in  modern  times  devoted  exclusively  to  physical  training. 
The  venture  was  successful  from  the  start.  When  five  years 
later  the  government  established  a  Military  Institute  for 
training  non-commissioned  officers  to  teach  gymnastics  in 
the  army,  its  management  was  entrusted  to  Nachtegall,  who 
received  the  title  Professor  of  Gymnastics.  The  King  also 
started,  in  1808,  a  Civil  Gymnastic  Institute,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  A  law  passed  in 
1814:  decreed  that  every  school  in  Denmark  should  provide 
grounds  and  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  and  that  wherever 
the  teachers  were  able  to  direct  it  the  children  should  be 
given  an  hour  of  exercise  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar schedule.  Nachtegall  was  appointed  Director  of  Gym- 
nastics in  1821,  his  duties  extending  to  the  schools  of  the 
army  and  navy  as  well  as  to  civil  institutions.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1828,  a  I\Ianual  of  Gymnastics  for  Elementary 
Schools,  the  first  book  of  its  kind,  and  three  years  later  a 
Manual  of  Gymnastics  for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Both  were  afterwards  translated  into  German.  Nachtegall 
resigned  his  position  as  Director  of  Gymnastics  in  1812. 

*  Consult  the  American  Physical  Education  Revie-tv  for  June,  1904  (Vol.  IX., 
pp.  97-99  and  107,  10>!). 


Pehr  Hexrik  Ling 


III.     Pehr  Henrik  Ling  * 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century  gymnastics  in  Sweden 
has  been  undergoing  development  along  three  more  or  less 
distinct  lines,  educational,  military,  and  medical,  i.e.,  as  an 
integral  factor  of  school  life,  as  an  agent  in  the  training  of 
men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 
The  "Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute"  at  Stockholm, 
where  teachers  of  these  various  branches  are  trained,  was 
opened  in  1814,  and  its  originator  and  first  director  (1814- 
1839)  was  Pehr  Henrik  Ling-  (1776-1839).  He  w^as  the 
son  of  a  poor  country  pastor  settled  in  the  parish  of  Ljunga, 
in  Kroneberg  county.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather, 
who  had  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  married  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  the  ancestors  had  belonged  to  the 
peasant  class  and  had  lived  for  seven  generations  or  more  in 
one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  The  boy,  who 
was  early  left  an  orphan,  spent  some  years  at  a  higher  school 
in  Wexio,  and  two  semesters  (1793)  in  the  University  of 
Lund.  He  seems  to  have  gone  up  to  the  capital  in  1794 
and  to  have  been  occupied  for  five  years  in  or  near  Stock- 
holm, serving  as  family  tutor  for  a  time,  then  clerk  in  one 
of  the  city  offices  and  giving  private  lessons  in  French  and 
German  when  not  thus  engaged,  and  later  dividing  his  time 
between  Stockholm  and  the  L'niversity  at  Upsala.  The  next 
five  years  (1799-1804)  he  passed  in  Copenhagen,  continuing 
at  first  his  linguistic  studies  in  the  University  and  the  Royal 
Library  and  later  engrossed  in  the  old  Norse  mythology. 
It  was  during  this  residence  in  the  Danish  capital  that  three 
years  of  practice  in  the  fencing  school  conducted  by  two 
Frenchmen  made  him  a  master  of  that  art,  and  that  visits 
to  Nachtegall's  newly  opened  private  gymnasium  introduced 
him  to  the  GutsMuths  gymnastics. 

In  the  fall  of  1804  and  near  the  close  of  his  twenty-eighth 
year  Ling  returned  to  Sweden,  to  become  fencing  master 
at  the  University  of  Lund.  There  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  and  meanwhile  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  worked  out  his  original  sys- 

*Consult  the  American  Physical  Ediicatioii  Reviezv  for  December,  1904  (Vol. 
IX.,  pp.  227-243). 


terns  of  bayonet  fencing  and  gymnastics.  Invitations  to 
introduce  the  double  art  of  fencing  and  gymnastics  in  neigh- 
boring cities  in  the  course  of  the  long  summer  vacations 
were  repeatedly  received  and  accepted.  The  condition  of 
Sweden  just  at  this  time  was  a  desperate  one.  French  and 
Russian  incursions  had  deprived  her  of  territory  south  and 
east  of  the  Baltic,  and  other  enemies  threatened  on  the  west 
and  in  the  southern  provinces.  Ling  was  always  an  intense 
patriot,  eager  to  see  his  countrymen  strong  in  body  and  soul 
and  thus  prepared  to  thwart  the  foe.  This  was  the  in- 
spiring motive  of  his  writings  and  his  gymnastics  alike. 
Study  and  experiment  had  taught  him  something  of  the 
human  body  and  its  needs,  and  helped  him  to  select  and 
apply  his  exercises  intelligently  with  these  needs  in  view. 
Nachtegall,  in  Copenhagen,  had  already  begun  to  train  teach- 
ers of  gymnastics  for  the  army  and  the  schools  of  Denmark, 
and  now  Ling  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  in  Stockholm 
a  central  training  school  from  which  all  Sweden  should  be 
supplied  with  teachers  of  the  new  art.  With  this  plan  in 
mind  he  went  up  to  the  capital  early  in  1813  and  handed  to 
the  recently  appointed  Committee  on  Education  a  written 
proposal  for  the  new  institution.  A  royal  letter  of  May  5 
formally  approved  the  plan.  Ling  was  made  director  at  a 
fixed  salary,  and  given  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  an  annual  allowance  to  cover  the  rent  of  neces- 
sary rooms.  In  1814  the  **Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Insti- 
tute"— so  named  by  the  King — was  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tions, and  here  for  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  Ling  was  busily  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  his  ideas. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  long  series  of  dramatic  and  other 
poetical  works,  which  won  for  him  the  great  prize  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  and  membership  in  that  distinguished 
body.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Professor,  and  was 
decorated  by  the  King  with  the  Order  of  the  North  Star. 
His  successors  at  the  Institute  have  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  gymnastics  in  the  three  directions  which  he 
indicated.  As  one  of  them  has  said,  "His  greatest  service 
to  gymnastics  was  the  attempt  to  give  it  a  scientific  basis, 
and  it  must  therefore  change  and  develop  with  every  ad- 
vance in  the  sciences  upon  which  it  rests." 
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Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn 


IV.     Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn.* 

The  gymnastic  societies  {Turnvercine)  in  Germany, 
which  have  to-day  a  membership  of  more  than  850,000,  be- 
gan to  appear  in  their  present  form  in  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  last  century.  Their  real  origin,  however,  lies  farther 
back,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
War  of  Liberation  (1813),  and  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
unique  influence  exerted  by  one  man,  Jahn  (1778-1852), 
the  hero  of  the  German  common  people.  His  father  was 
the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Lanz,  a  Prussian  hamlet  lying 
midway  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin  and  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Elbe.  The  first  thirteen  years  were  spent 
at  home,  mostly  out-of-doors  and  in  the  company  of  older 
persons.  He  roamed  the  neighboring  fields  and  forests, 
learned  to  ride  and  swim  and  shoot,  and  explored  every  road 
and  footpath  leading  to  the  surrounding  German  states. 
Early  lessons  from  his  father  created  a  lifelong  interest  in 
the  history,  geography,  and  language  of  his  native  land. 

Three  years  in  the  higher  classical  school  at  Salzwedel, 
across  the  Elbe,  and  six  months  at  a  second  school  in  Ber- 
lin gave  evidence  of  marked  natural  ability;  but  he  chafed 
under  the  confinement  and  orderly  discipline  of  the  class- 
room, and  his  country  plainness,  not  to  say  roughness,  of 
speech  and  manners  and  want  of  familiarity  with  city  w^ays, 
together  w-ith  his  independent  spirit  and  the  lack  of  inti- 
mate companionship  with  boys  of  his  own  age  hitherto,  led 
to  repeated  misunderstandings.  The  university  career,  also, 
which  followed  (1796-1803,  in  Halle,  Jena,  and  Greifs- 
wald),  while  it  revealed  a  native  capacity  for  leadership  and 
a  certain  rugged  eloquence  in  public  speaking,  was  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  excursions  on  foot  to  various  parts  of 
Germany,  and  rendered  stormy  by  constant  warfare  with 
the  student  clubs,  whose  narrow  provincialism,  dissolute 
life,  and  frequent  dueling  roused  him  to  an  almost  fanatical 
opposition.  This  also  brought  him  more  than  once  into  con- 
flict with  the  academic  authorities.  His  habits  of  study,  too, 
were  desultory,  and  few  of  the  courses  begun  were  com- 
pleted in  orderly  fashion. 

*Consult  the  American  Physical  Education  Review  for  March,  1900  (Vol.  V., 
pp.  18-39),  and  March,  1905  (Vol.  X.,  pp.  1-19). 
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Now  succeeded  a  period  of  quiet  teaching  and  literary 
labors,  during  which  the  man  gathered  himself  together, 
formed  those  settled  convictions  which  became  the  main- 
spring of  his  future  career,  and  showed  the  underlying 
strength  and  soundness  of  his  character.  For  twO'  years 
he  was  a  private  tutor  in  Mecklenburg,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  months  at  Gottingen  and  Jena,  completing  a 
volume  of  philological  contributions  which  embodies  ma- 
terial collected  in  all  parts  of  Germany  during  the  excur- 
sions of  his  university  days.  It  seems  that  Jahn  had  hoped 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  university  at  Gottingen ;  but  in 
the  fall  of  1806,  while  he  was  sojourning  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, his  plans  were  suddenly  changed.  Napoleon's  incur- 
sions and  his  insolent  treatment,  which  were  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  Prussia,  had  at  last  compelled  the 
King  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French.  Learning  that 
war  was  inevitable,  Jahn  immediately  hastened  toward  the 
gathering  army  to  offer  his  services ;  but  he  reached  Jena 
only  in  time  to  see  the  last  struggle  and  the  crushing  defeat 
of  October  16,  and  at  once  joined  the  fleeing  soldiery  as  a 
'Volunteer  fugitive."  Frederick  William's  troops  had 
proved  an  easy  prey  for  the  French.  The  great  fortresses 
were  surrendered  one  by  one  and  garrisoned  by  the  enemy's 
forces,  the  royal  family  fled  from  Berlin,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  Prussia  lost  half  her  territory  and  be- 
came virtually  a  mere  province  of  France.  A  volume  on 
''German  Nationality,"  his  chief  literary  work,  which  Jahn 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  of 
retirement  which  followed  this  treaty,  gives  forcible  ex- 
pression to  his  controlling  passion  for  the  German  language, 
customs,  and  history,  and  his  intense  desire  to  see  Germany 
bound  together  into  one  strong  nation,  able  to  throw  off  the 
hated  foreign  yoke. 

Late  in  December  of  1809  Jahn  arrived  in  Berlin,  where, 
as  he  says,  love  for  the  fatherland  and  his  own  inclination 
led  him  again  to  teaching.  He  at  first  received  some  private 
pupils,  the  next  Easter  entered  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
and  also  began  to  give  instruction  in  two  schools  for  boys. 
The  nine  years  which  follow  (1810-1818)  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  his  career.     It  was  the  custom  at  one  of  these 


schools  for  teachers  to  spend  some  of  the  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  half-hoHday  afternoons  out-of-doors  with  pupils 
of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  spring  of  1810  Jahn  began  to 
make  this  his  practice,  meeting  the  boys  from  time  to  time 
outside  the  city  gates  for  games  and  simple  exercises  like 
running,  jumping,  throwing,  and  wrestling,  or  going  farther 
with  them  to  the  Haseiiheide,  a  hilly  and  wooded  stretch  of 
unused  land  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Spree  valley. 
Older  scholars  were  welcomed  whenever  curiosity  and  in- 
clination tempted  them  to  join  the  band,  and  the  numbers 
rapidly  increased  from  week  to  week.  Jahn  knew  how  to 
vary  the  exercises  and  make  each  one  interesting,  and  the 
moments  of  rest  were  filled  with  stories  drawn  from  history 
and  from  his  own  experiences.  By  winning  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  young  companions  he  made  harmony  and  disci- 
pline prevail  where  dissension  had  been  the  rule.  The  next 
spring  an  area  at  the  Hascnhcide  w^as  fenced  in  and 
equipped  with  simple  apparatus  for  hanging,  climbing, 
jumping  and  vaulting  exer,cises.  The  attendance  had  in- 
creased to  eighty  or  a  hundred,  and  later  in  the  summer  it 
rose  to  two  hundred.  The  exercises  were  not  yet  orderly  or 
organized,  but  every  boy  was  an  inventor  and  shared  the 
result  with  others,  learning  from  them  in  turn.  It  was 
hardly  in  Jahn's  nature  to  be  systematic,  and  such  a  thing 
as  a  formal  school  of  gymnastics  was  foreign  to  his  purpose. 
The  essential  thing  was  the  active,  wholesome,  common  life 
in  the  open  air,  and  especially  the  games,  training  the  boys 
to  work  together  in  harmony,  and  he  sought  also  to  kindle 
in  them  a  public  spirit  which  might  one  day  be  of  service  to 
the  nation.  The  next  year  new  and  larger  grounds  w^ere 
laid  out,  the  equipment  received  numerous  additions,  and 
the  attendance  reached  five  hundred.  Jahn  still  worked 
alone,  for  the  most  part,  assisted,  however,  by  the  older  and 
more  experienced  pupils,  whom  he  was  now  able  to  employ 
as  squad  leaders.     . 

The  momentous  events  of  the  next  three  years  (1813- 
1815),  which  drew  all  Europe  into  the  conflict  with  Napo- 
leon and  culminated  in  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  put 
a  temporary  check  upon  the  further  development  of  the 
work  at  the  Hascnhcide,  at  the  same  time  that  they  em- 
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phasized  its  value.  Jahn  himself  was  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  troops,  and  most  of  his  pupils  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms  quickly  followed  his  example.  From 
1816  to  1818  the  exercises  were  continued  again  with  little 
change,  the  numbers  in  attendance  passing  the  thousand 
mark  in  the  former  year,  and  in  1817  reaching  1074,  though 
they  dropped  to  815  a  year  later.  Meanwhile  outdoor  gym- 
nasia of  the  Berlin  type  had  been  opened  in  other  places 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces, and  in  other  German  states  as  well.  But  the  reac- 
tionary policy  adopted  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  under  the  lead 
of  Prince  Metternich,  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
resulted  in  their  suppression  soon  afterwards  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  including  Berlin.  Jahn  was  arrested  in 
July  of  1819,  on  suspicion  of  "secret  and  most  treasonable 
associations,"  and  though  the  chief  charges  against  him 
were  soon  declared  null  and  void,  he  was  obliged  to  reside 
in  the  Fortress  of  Kolberg,  on  the  Baltic,  until  entirely  ac- 
quitted in  1825.  Even  then  he  was  forbidden  to  live  in  or 
near  Berlin,  or  in  any  city  which  contained  a  university  or 
higher  school  for  boys.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  therefore  passed  in  comparative  obscurity,  most  of 
them  in  the  Thuringian  town  of  Freyburg-on-the-Unstrut, 
about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Leipsic. 

After  the  succession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia  in  1840,  when  the  old  gymnastics  began 
to  revive,  Jahn  followed  the  development  of  the  movement 
with  interest  and  received  hospitably  its  promoters  who 
sought  him  out  at  his  home ;  but  he  no  longer  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work.  His  countrymen  still  hold  him  in  grateful 
and  loyal  remembrance,  as  the  apostle  of  German  unity  and 
the  man  who  gave  to  the  German  people  a  love  for  gym- 
nastics. The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  entire  land.  Monuments  in  his  honor  have 
been  erected  in  Berlin,  Lanz,  Freyburg  and  many  other 
places ;  a  memorial  gymnasium  covers  his  grave»  at  Frey- 
burg, and  in  the  "Jahn  Museum"  there  numerous  relics  of 
the  man  and  his  work  have  been  brought  together  for 
permanent  preservation  and  display. 
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V.     Phokion  Heinrich  Clias  * 

Although  his  influence  has  not  been  so  far-reaching  as 
that  of  GutsMuths,  Nachtegall,  Ling,  and  Jahn,  Clias 
(1782-185-1)  nevertheless  deserves  honorable  mention  for 
his  ability  as  a  practical  gymnast,  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  important  service  he  rendered  as  a  pioneer  of  physi- 
cal training  in  three  European  countries.  His  father  had 
emigrated  from  Switzerland  in  1?7()  to  settle  in  what  were 
then  the  English  colonies  in  North  x\merica.  After  serving 
as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  Independence  he  left  the  army 
to  enter  business  in  Boston,  and  there  the  boy  was  born. 
The  mother,  descended  from  an  old  French  Huguenot 
family,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  father  in  ITDl,  while 
he  was  on  the  way  to  Holland  with  his  tw^o  sons,  to  place 
them  in  a  famous  school  in  Groningen.  The  younger  Clias, 
finding  school  life  irksome,  ran  away  after  a  few  years,  be- 
came cabin  boy  on  a  Dutch  vessel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  as  a  prisoner  of  war  (1803),  and  upon  his  release 
led  a  wandering  life  in  Holland  and  Northern  Germany 
until  1809,  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Oldenburg,  near  Bremen.  The  death  of  his  wife 
the  next  year  was  followed  by  his  removal  to  Bern,  in  his 
father's  native  land. 

In  1811  Clias,  who  had  meanwhile  become  an  officer  in  the 
Swiss  light  artillery,  introduced  such  exercises  as  vaulting, 
swimming,  and  wrestling  among  his  troops  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  keeping  them  out  of  mischief  and  at  the  same  time 
developing  their  efficiency.  The  following  winter  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  preparation  for  what  he  had  determined  to 
make  his  future  calling,  and  in  the  spring  of  1815  obtained 
permission  to  give  free  instruction  in  gymnastics  three 
hours  a  week  to  boys  in  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bern.  His 
success  here  and  with  his  troops  led  the  city  authorities  to 
confer  the  title  Professor  of  Gymnastics  and  Riding  Mas- 
ter at  the  Academy.  The  number  of  his  pupils  now  steadily 
increased,  and  teachers  trained  under  him  found  employ- 
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ment  in  various  Swiss  cantons.  A  small  manual  of  gym- 
nastics, written  in  German,  was  published  in  1816  and 
shows  his  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  GutsMuths. 

Attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris  in  181 T,  and  again 
three  years  later,  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  upon  returning 
to  Switzerland  and  his  work  at  Bern  he  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  value  of  his  system  upon  three  com- 
panies of  light  riflemen,  and  this  experiment  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  English  officers.  As  a  result  of  their  re- 
ports and  of  letters  sent  home  by  the  English  minister,  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  London  in  1822.  The  reception  ac- 
corded to  him  there  was  most  flattering.  The  King  gave 
him  the  rank  of  captain  and  made  him  superintendent  of 
physical  training  in  the  royal  military  and  naval  schools,  and 
he  also  taught  in  the  Charterhouse  public  school  and  in 
numerous  private  families  ;  so  that  in  1823  the  number  of 
his  pupils  is  said  to  have  been  no  less  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred. A  French  version  of  his  manual,  published  in  Paris 
in  1819,  had  been  received  with  some  favor,  and  an  English 
one  which  now  appeared  ("An  Elementary  Course  of  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,"  London,  1823)  soon  reached  a  fourth 
edition  (1825).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  struck  by  a  falling 
pupil  and  so  severely  injured  that  it  became  necessary  to 
go  into  retirement  for  a  time.  He  therefore  left  England 
and  returned  to  Bern. 

It  was  not  until  1811  that  Clias  emerged  again  from  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  practice  of  medical  gymnastics, 
which  he  had  continued  throughout  the  interval,  drew  him 
then  across  the  French  border,  to  Besancon,  and  there  in 
spite  of  his  almost  threescore  years  he  was  soon  busily  en- 
gaged as  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  various  city  schools,  at 
the  normal  school,  and  among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
An  appointment  (1814:)  to  the  coveted  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Gymnastic  Instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Paris  brought  another  brief  period  of  satisfied  ambition, 
terminated  by  the  Revolution  of  1818.  Returning  once 
more  to  Switzerland  he  spent  his  last  years  among  the 
scenes  of  his  earliest  successes  and  retained  to  the  very  end 
his  active  interest  in  gymnastics. 
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VI.     Adolf  Spiess.* 

In  Germany  there  is  no  imperial  bureau  of  education ;  but 
though  each  of  the  twenty-six  states  manages  its  own  school 
affairs  independently,  there  is  general  uniformity  in  the 
type  of  physical  training  introduced  everywhere  into  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  differs  widely  in 
its  nature  from  Jahn's  work  in  the  outdoor  gymnasium  near 
Berlin,  and  reflects  instead  the  influence  exerted  by  the  ex- 
ample and  teaching  of  Adolf  Spiess  (1810-1858).  Spiess 
was  a  native  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and  born  in 
Lauterbach,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Giessen.  His 
father,  a  clergyman,  accepted  soon  afterwards  a  pastorate  at 
Offenbach,  across  the  Main  from  Frankfurt,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate school  which  he  also  opened  there  and  conducted  on 
Pestalozzian  principles  the  boy  received  his  early  training. 
Gymnastic  exercises  as  taught  and  described  by  GutsMuths 
formed  part  of  every  day's  program,  and  there  were  weekly 
excursions  with  teachers  and  dancing  lessons  in  the  winter 
months.  The  Jahn  gymnastics  were  later  introduced  and  in 
1824  some  of  the  boys  organized  a  little  society  for  regular 
practice  outside  of  school  hours.  As  a  student  of  theology 
(1828-1831)  in  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Halle,  and  Ber- 
lin, Spiess  became  proficient  in  the  art  of  fencing  and  dis- 
played skill  in  all  forms  of  physical  activity.  Music  and 
drawing,  too,  for  which  he  possessed  both  taste  and  talent, 
absorbed  a  portion  of  his  leisure.  Excursions  on  foot  took 
him  to  Schnepfenthal,  where  as  a  schoolboy  he  had  already 
met  GutsMuths,  and  to  the  town  where  Jahn  was  now  liv- 
ing in  retirement.  During  the  few  months  in  Berlin  he  saw 
and  learned  many  new  exercises  in  the  private  gymnasium 
opened  there  by  Eiselen,  a  former  pupil  and  assistant  of 
Jahn's.  Upon  his  return  to  Giessen  in  the  spring  of  1830 
he  began  to  give  regular  instruction  in  gymnastics,  first  to  a 
dozen  boys  in  a  garden,  and  then,  as  interest  grew,  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  of  the  city  parks.  Already  he 
was  modifying  the  traditional  method  by  gathering  the  entire 
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number  into  one  band  at  the  commencement  of  each  period 
for  various  simple  exercises  performed  in  rhythm  as  they 
stood  or  marched,  or  for  running  and  jumping  under  the 
leadership  of  a  single  teacher. 

Early  in  October  of  1833,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  pri- 
vate tutoring,  Spiess  left  Germany  for  Switzerland,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  teacher  of  history,  singing,  and  gymnastics 
in  the  elementary  school  of  Burgdorf.  The  fifteen  busy  and 
fruitful  years  (1833-1848)  which  he  spent  in  this  foreign 
land,  first  in  Burgdorf  and  then  for  four  years  in  the  city 
schools  of  Basel,  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important 
period  in  his  career.  In  May  of  1848  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  introducing  gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  his  native 
state,  beginning  with  the  higher  schools  and  the  elementary 
schools  of  such  communities  as  were  prepared  to  take  the 
step  at  once.  He  was  also  to  train  the  requisite  teaching 
force,  and  afterwards  to  superintend  their  work.  Model  les- 
sons were  immediately  begun  with  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Darmstadt,  the  capital  city,  and  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  even  from  beyond  its  borders,  came  thither 
from  time  to  time  during  the  next  few  years  to  become 
familiar  with  his  method  and  many  of  them  to  receive  prac- 
tical instruction  under  him.  He  also  visited  many  places  in 
Hesse  in  the  interest  of  physical  training,  and  conducted  two 
formal  courses  for  teachers,  the  first  in  Darmstadt  and  the 
second  in  Oldenburg.  Failing  health  made  it  necessary  to 
interrupt  his  hitherto  unceasing  activity  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  and  three  years  later  his  career  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  by  disease  which  had  developed  in  the  lung 
injured  during  a  fencing  bout  in  his  student  days  at  Giessen. 

The  chief  service  which  Spiess  rendered  to  physical  train- 
ing in  Germany,  and  wherever  German  influence  has  been 
felt,  was  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  school  life. 
He  believed  that  the  school  should  concern  itself  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  young,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and  that 
gymnastics,  recognized  by  the  state  as  a  means  of  education, 
should  be-  thoroughly  incorporated  and  treated  on  an 
equality  with  other  branches  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
enjoying  the  same  rights  and  conforming  to  the  same  peda- 
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gogic  principles.  Those  who  teach  the  subject  should  be 
educators  by  profession,  and  closely  identified  with  the  life 
of  the  school,  receiving  their  training  in  this  branch,  as  in 
all  others,  at  the  normal  schools  and  universities,  or  in  part 
at  institutions  intended  for  that  purpose  exclusively.  In 
elementary  schools  instruction  w^as  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  grade — or  class — teacher,  and  in  higher  schools  there 
should  be  special  teachers  of  gymnastics,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  mathematics,  or  languages,  or  science.  The  exer- 
cise material  must  be  arranged  in  progressive  steps  suitable 
for  the  different  school  grades,  and  a  series  of  manuals  pre- 
pared to  fit  the  different  conditions  and  needs  in  country 
and  city  schools,  and  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  for 
boys  and  girls. 

In  preparation  for  the  process  of  sorting  out  and  dis- 
tributing to  each  sex  and  age  appropriate  forms  of  exercise 
Spiess  thought  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  collect,  analyze, 
and  classify  the  whole  mass  of  possible  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  body.  This  he  endeavored  to  do  in  his  *'Sys- 
tem  of  Gymnastics"  (1840-1846),  but  without  seeking  at 
the  same  time  to  separate  the  useful  from  that  which  is 
unessential  or  undesirable.  The  book  is  not  intended,  there- 
fore, as  a  practical  guide  for  the  teacher.  That  function 
was  reserved  for  his  second  work,  the  "Manual  of  Gymnas- 
tics for  Schools"  (1847  and  1851),  which  has  been  a  mine 
of  instruction  and  suggestion  for  authors  of  later  manuals. 
Here  he  leads  gradually  from  the  simplest  exercises  to  the 
most  difficult  combinations,  pointing  out  wdiat  material  is  to 
be  used  for  each  sex  and  age,  and  explaining  the  method  to 
be  pursued  during  the  lesson  hour.  He  devised  new  forms 
of  apparatus  on  wdiich  the  wdiole  class,  or  a  considerable 
fraction  of  it,  could  work  at  once  under  the  teacher's  eye 
and  at  his  command.  The  "free  exercises"  and  the  "class 
exercises  in  marching"  wdiich  he  elaborated  were  a  fresh 
contribution  to  the  stock  of  German  gymnastics  and  wath 
the  simpler  exercises  on  apparatus  wdiich  he  introduced  sup- 
plied material  for  girls  and  younger  boys.  His  fondness  for 
music  is  doubtless  responsible  for  that  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment of  the  free  exercises  which  has  continued  to  be  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  teaching  of  his  followers  ever  since. 
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VII.     Charles  Follen.^ 

The  tirst  school,  college,  and  city  gymnasia  in  the  United 
States — all  of  them  outdoor  ones  of  the  Jahn  type — were 
opened  in  the  years  1.825  and  182(3  in  ^Massachusetts,  at 
Northampton,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  All  three  were  laid 
out  and  directed  by  university  trained  Germans,  who  had 
been  active  participants  in  the  Jahn  gymnastics  in  their 
student  days  and  had  left  their  native  land  for  America  in 
order  to  escape  arrest  or  constant  persecution  under  the 
reactionary  policy  adopted  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  One  of 
these  men  was  Charles  Theodore  Christian  Follen 
(1790-1810).  His  father  was  counselor-at-law  and  judge 
at  Giessen,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  he  received 
his  own  early  training  at  the  classical  secondary  school  and 
the  university  in  that  city.  When  the  German  War  of 
Liberation  broke  out,  in  1813,  he  joined  the  army  with  his 
two  brothers,  but  was  taken  sick  with  typhus  fever  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  though  he  returned  to  his  regiment  after- 
wards he  was  never  under  fire.  When  peace  was  concluded 
(1811:),  he  resumed  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  Giessen, 
and  in  Alarch  of  1818  received  his  diploma  from  the  uni- 
versity as  doctor  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

Like  many  another  student,  Follen  had  come  back  from 
the  war  filled  with  ideas  of  moral  and  social  reform.  In 
place  of  the  provincial  student  clubs,  with  their  carousing 
and  dueling,  he  desired  to  see  the  entire  student  body  united 
into  one  Christian  brotherhood,  settling  all  disputes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  The 
purity  of  his  own  life  and  the  moral  greatness  of  his  char- 
acter, the  eloquence  with  which  he  urged  his  views,  and  his 
confident  enthusiasm  soon  won  a  following  of  like-minded 
friends  in  whose  eyes  he  took  on  the  dignity  of  a  very 
prophet.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  existing  clubs,  whose 
primacy  w^as  threatened  by  a  new  association  organized  late 
in  1816  under  Follen's  leadership,  led  to  many  challenges ; 
and  lest  his  refusal  should  be  attributed  to  cowardice  he  took 
part  successfully  in  a  number  of  stubbornly  contested  duels 
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against  some  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  the  university. 
Looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  authorities  on  account  of 
their  Hberal  tendencies,  and  hated  and  proscribed  by  a 
majority  of  the  students,  who  nicknamed  them  "Blacks" 
from  the  dark  clothing  they  affected  and  their  somber  de- 
meanor, the  reformers  became  more  and  more  extreme  and 
uncompromising  in  their  attitude.  Their  plans  already  con- 
templated a  great  Christian  republic  formed  of  freed  and 
united  Germany.  Tyranny  was  to  be  met  with  resistance, 
and  Follen  now  taught  that  armed  insurrection  and  even 
perjury  and  assassination  were  justified  when  other  measures 
failed  in  the  struggle  for  popular  freedom.  Development 
of  the  physical  powers  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Giessen  ''Blacks."  In  the  summer  of  1816 
a  gymnastic  society  was  formed,  which  enrolled  boys  in  the 
secondary  school,  young  merchants  and  others,  as  well  as 
university  students.  Here  again  the  leadership  fell  to 
Follen,  who  is  described  as  an  excellent  gymnast,  a  skillful 
hand  with  the  broadsword,  and  a  powerful  swimmer.  A 
book  which  Jahn  and  his  older  pupils  had  published  that 
spring  was  employed  as  a  guide  and  Jahn's  rules  formed 
the  basis  of  order  during  the  exercises. 

Upon  completing  his  courses  in  jurisprudence  Follen 
remained  at  the  university  as  Privat-docciit,  studying  at  the 
same  time  the  practice  of  law^  in  his  father's  court.  Early 
in  the  fall  of  1818  he  undertook  the  cause  of  several  hundred 
communities  in  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse  who  desired 
to  remonstrate  against  a  government  measure  directed 
against  the  last  remnant  of  their  political  independence,  and 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Duke  in  their  behalf.  It 
was  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  aroused  public 
opinion  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  obnoxious  measure  was 
repealed ;  but  it  also  brought  upon  its  author  such  unrelent- 
ing hatred  on  the  part  of  the  influential  men  whose  selfish 
plans  were  thereby  thwarted  that  any  thought  of  a  further 
career  in  his  home  city  became  impossible.  He  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  to  lecture  as  Privat-docent  in  the 
University  of  Jena.  An  attempt  to  force  upon  the  students 
there  his  radical  views  regarding  moral  and  political  reform 
excited  the  opposition  of  all  but  a  small  minority.     Former 


friends,  even,  were  alienated  by  his  stern,  intolerant  attitude, 
and  by  the  charge  of  weakness  or  cowardice  with  wdiich  he 
met  dissent  from  the  extremities  to  which  he  pushed  his 
principles.  One  of  the  small  handful  who  remained  faith- 
ful was  Karl  Sand,  whose  murder  of  the  German  reactionary 
writer  Kotzebue  on  March  23,  1819,  was  the  logical  out- 
come of  Pollen's  teaching,  acting  upon  a  mind  unbalanced 
by  fanatical  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  To  the 
authorities  all  student  associations  at  once  became  objects 
of  suspicion.  Although  repeated  examinations  yielded  no 
legal  evidence  of  Pollen's  complicity,  the  authorities  forbade 
his  lecturing  longer  at  Jena,  and  at  his  home,  also,  he  found 
himself  a  proscribed  man. 

Learning  that  the  government  intended  to  send  him  to 
prison,  he  left  Giessen  for  Strassburg  in  the  winter  of  1819- 
20  and  the  next  fall  became  professor  of  the  Latin  language 
and  of  universal  history  in  the  evangelical  college  at  Chur, 
in  Switzerland.  This  position  he  resigned  the  following 
summer  to  accept  an  appointment  as  public  lecturer  on 
jurisprudence  in  the  university  at  Basel.  During  the  next 
three  years  the  cantonal  authorities  received  and  refused 
repeated  requests  from  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  demanding  that  Pollen  be  surrendered 
to  them  for  trial  on  the  ground  of  complicity  in  revolutionary 
movements.  Pinally  these  communications  became  so 
threatening,  enforced  as  they  were  by  letters  from  various 
other  Swiss  cantons,  which  strongly  advised  compliance  with 
the  demand,  that  further  resistance  was  evidently  unwise. 
Pollen,  therefore,  left  Basel  secretly,  traveled  by  mail- 
coach  with  a  false  passport  to  Paris,  engaged  passage  for 
the  United  States  from  Havre  a  few  days  later,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  more  than  six  weeks  reached  New  York  City  on 
December  19,  1824. 

In  Philadelphia,  through  General  Lafayette,  he  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Professor  George  Ticknor,  whose  own 
efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  other  influential  friends,  led 
to  his  settling  in  Cambridge  a  year  later  as  the  first  teacher 
of  the  German  language  at  Harvard  University.  Parly  in 
the  spring  of  1826,  only  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  he 
was    also    introducing    the    Jahn    gymnastics    among    the 
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students,  at  first  fitting  up  one  of  the  unoccupied  commons 
halls  on  the  ground  floor  of  University  Hall  for  the  purpose 
and  later  superintending  the  equipment  of  an  outdoor 
gymnasium  on  the  Delta,  the  enclosure  where  Memorial 
Hall  now  stands.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  similar 
outdoor  gymnasium  was  opened  to  the  public  in  Washington 
Gardens  in  Boston,  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Tremont 
Streets,  opposite  the  Common.  The  committee  of  citizens 
in  charge  of  this  project  had  employed  Follen  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  suitable  apparatus  and  become  the 
principal  instructor,  and  authorized  him  to  engage  an  assis- 
tant. He  resigned  his  position  at  the  Boston  gymnasium 
early  in  the  summer  of  182 T,  and  the  title  "Superintendent 
of  the  Gymnasium"  at  Harvard  is  given  him  only  in  the 
catalogue  for  1827-28,  which  also  contains  the  last  reference 
to  ''gymnastick  exercises."  In  1830  he  was  advanced  to  the 
professorship  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  three 
friends  having  guaranteed  a  portion  of  his  salary  for  five 
years.  The  appointment  was  not  renewed  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  his  connection  with  the  university  therefore 
came  to  an  end. 

He  had  become  interested  meanwhile  in  the  newly  formed 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  at  one  time  served  as  a  manager 
of  the  Massachusetts  branch.  As  early  as  the  winter  of 
1826-27  he  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  and  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  with  the  assistance  of  that  distinguished  Unitarian 
clergyman.  In  the  summer  of  1828  he  was  regularly 
admitted  as  a  candidate,  though  not  ordained  until  eight 
years  later,  and  besides  acting  as  supply  in  various  churches 
was  engaged  for  longer  periods  by  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  York  City  and  by  a  parish  in  East  Lexing- 
ton, near  Boston.  On  January  13,  1840,  three  days  after 
completing  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  German  literature  in 
New  York,  he  left  that  city  on  the  steamboat  "Lexington" 
for  Boston.  About  fifty  miles  out,  on  the  Sound,  the  vessel 
caught  fire,  and  Follen,  together  with  all  but  four  of  the 
crew  and  passengers,  met  his  death.  Charles  Sumner,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  Dr.  Follen  is  gone ; 
able,  virtuous,  learned,  good,  with  a  heart  throbbing  to  all 
that  is  honest  and  humane ;"  and  Dr.  Channing  said  of  him 
that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known. 


Charles  Beck 


Vlll.     Charles  Beck* 

One  of  the  most  important  and  successful  educational 
innovations  of  its  time  was  the  Round  Hill  School  (1823- 
1834)  at  Northampton,  Mass.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  founders  were 
Joseph  Green  Cogswell  and  George  Bancroft,  both  Harvard 
graduates  and  tutors,  who  had  also  received  their  doctor's 
degrees  (Ph.D.)  at  Gottingen,  in  Germany,  and  had 
traveled  extensively  in  that  country  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  prospectus,  issued  in  June  of  1823,  states  that  "we 
would  also  encourage  activity  of  body  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing firmness  of  constitution  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  shall 
appropriate  regularly  a  portion  of  each  day  to  healthful 
sports  and  gymnastic  exercises."  In  a  descriptive  circular 
dated  March  25,  1826,  they  claim  that  they  "were  the  first 
in  the  new  continent  to  connect  gymnastics  with  a  purely 
literary  establishment."  "It  may  be  impossible,"  they  say, 
"to  engraft  on  any  modern  nation  a  system  of  physical 
education  corresponding  to  that  which  prevailed  in  ancient 

Greece.      But    something    must    be    done We    are 

deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  physical  with 
moral  education ;  and  are  particularly  favored  in  executing 
our  plans  of  connecting  them  by  the  assistance  of  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Jahn,  the  greatest  modern  advocate  of  gym- 
nastics." The  man  here  referred  to  was  Charles  Beck 
(1798-1866),  a  German  refugee  whose  friendship  Follen 
had  enjoyed  during  his  three  years  at  Basel  and  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  flight  from  Switzerland  to  America. 

Beck  was  born  at  Heidelberg.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
died  when  the  boy  was  still  young,  and  his  mother  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Wilhelm  De  Wette,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1810  the  family  removed  to 
Berlin,  whither  De  Wette  had  been  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  theology  in  the  new  Prussian  university.  There,  as  a 
student  in  one  of  the  secondary  schools,  Beck  soon  came 
under  Jahn's  influence,  began  to  frequent  the  outdoor  gym- 
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nasiiim  in  the  Hasenheide,  and  owing  to  his  natural  robust- 
ness of  body,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  appHed  him- 
self to  the  exercises,  developed  more  than  usual  proficiency 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  "Turners."  After  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue  by  Karl  Sand  in  1819,  De  Wette,  who  had  long 
been  a  friend  of  the  Sand  family,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
mother,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  console  her  with  the 
thought  that  her  son's  act,  though  wicked,  arose  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  duty.  The  Prussian  authorities,  upon  learn- 
ing of  this  letter,  accused  the  eminent  teacher  of  seeking  to 
excuse  the  crime,  and  in  token  of  their  displeasure  deprived 
him  of  his  chair  and  even  banished  him  from  the  kingdom. 
After  several  years  in  retirement  he  accepted,  in  1822,  the 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Basel,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city.  Beck,  mean- 
while, had  become  an  accomplished  classical  scholar  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  afterwards  studied  theology,  was 
ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  at  Heidelberg  in  1822, 
and  the  next  year  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in  theology 
from'  the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  had  been  active  in 
the  movement  for  a  true  Christian  association  of  all  students, 
and  finding  that  his  republican  sentiments  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  career  in  Germany,  he,  too,  removed  to 
Switzerland,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Basel, 
where  he  found  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  In  the  late  fall  of  1824,  convinced  that  even 
this  asylum  was  no  longer  free  from  danger  for  Germans 
known  to  cherish  liberal  opinions,  he  left  Switzerland  for 
Paris,  a  few  days  in  advance  of  Charles  Pollen,  and  sailed 
with  the  latter  from  Havre  for  New  York  City  on  the  5th 
of  November.  Both  men  went  to  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  were  soon  busily 
engaged  in  the  study  of  English.  Through  General 
Lafayette,  who  was  then  revisiting  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  Congress  and  receiving  everywhere  a  welcome 
which  gave  to  his  movements  the  character  of  a  triumphal 
procession,  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  George 
Ticknor,  of  Harvard  University.  The  latter's  letter  to 
George  Bancroft,  to  whom  De  Wette  had  already  written 
recommending  his  step-son,  secured  for  Beck  an  immediate 
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appointment  as  instructor  in  Latin  and  gymnastics  at  the 
Round  Hill  School,  and  by  the  middle  of  February,  1825,  he 
had  left  Philadelphia  to  take  up  his  new  duties  in  North- 
ampton. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  outdoor  gymnasium  which  he  was 
soon  directing,  and  the  work  done  in  it,  not  much  direct 
evidence  has  come  down  to  us.  One  former  pupil  writes  that 
''The  regular  exercise  of  gymnastics  was  upon  the  plateau 
just  below  the  hill,  where  gymnastic  appliances,  then  freshly 
introduced  from  Germany,  »were  in  abundance."  According 
to  another  "Round  Hiller,"  "A  large  piece  of  ground  was 
devoted  to  the  purpose  and  furnished  with  all  'the  apparatus 
used  in  the  German  gymnasia.  The  whole  school  was 
divided  into  classes,  and  each  class  had  an  hour  three  times 
a  week  for  instruction  by  Dr.  Beck."  A  newspaper  article 
refers  to  the  hours  from  five  to  seven  in  the  afternoon  as 
set  apart  for  "exercise  and  amusement.  At  this  time  the 
classes  in  gymnastics  have  their  instruction,  when  the 
weather  permits."  Indirect  proof  that  the  Round  Hill 
"gymnasium"  w^as  on!}^  a  miniature  Hasenheide  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  by  the  "Treatise  on  Gymnasticks,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  German  of  F.  L.  Jahn,"  a  translation  of  the 
latter's  book  of  1816,  which  Beck  completed  and  turned  over 
to  the  publishers  in  January,  1828.  In  the  preface  he  tells 
us  that  "The  school  of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  institution  in  this 
country  that  introduced  gymnastick  exercises  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  instruction,  in  the  spring  of  1825.  Since  that 
time  the  interest  for  this  branch  of  education  has  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  frequent  inquiries  have  been  made 
respecting  a  subject  much  esteemed  for  its  expected  salu- 
tary efifects,   but  little   known  as  to  its   particulars 

Wishes  were  expressed  to  me,  by  several  of  the  most  zealous 
and  able  friends  and  advocates  of  physical  education,  to 
translate  a  work  which  would  be  suitable  ....  or  compile 
one I  did  not  doubt  to  which  of  the  two  ways  pro- 
posed to  give  the  preference." 

Beck  left  the  Round  Hill  School  in  1830,  to  take  part  in 
establishing  another  boys'  school,  in  Phillipstown,  on  the 
Hudson  River  opposite  West  Point.     Two  years  later  he 
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was  elected  "University  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Permanent 
Tutor,"  in  Harvard  University,  and  for  eighteen  years  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  position  in  a  manner  which  won 
the  respect  land  affectionate  regard  of  pupils  and  colleagues. 
He  belonged  to  several  important  learned  societies,  and  in 
1865  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Upon  resigning  his  chair,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly,  he  was  occupied  with  literary  pursuits  and  classical 
studies,  and  also  held  various  offices  of  public  trust.  For 
two  years  he  represented  Cambridge  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 


Francis  Lieber 


IX.     Francis  Lieber.  " 

A  third  German  refugee  who  assisted  in  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Jahn  gymnastics  into  America  was  Francis 
Lieber  (1800-18T2),  Follen's  successor  at  the  Boston  Gym- 
nasium in  the  summer  of  1827.  Lieber  was  born  in  BerHn, 
the  tenth  among  twelve  children  of  a  dealer  in  ironware. 
In  1811  he  became  acquainted  with  Jahn  at  the  Hasenheide 
outdoor  gymnasium.  Although  too  young  to  join  his  older 
brothers  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  upon 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  he  entered  (1815)  a  volunteer 
regiment  of  infantry,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  was 
severely  wounded  at  Namur,  and  later  sufirered  from  a 
prolonged  siege  of  typhus  fever  in  the  hospitals  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Cologne.  After  his  return  home  he  became 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  tireless  of  Jahn's  pupils,  ac- 
companying him  on  the  month-long  excursions  to  the  Island 
of  Riigen  in  1817  and  to  Breslau  the  following  year. 

In  July  of  1819,  a  few  days  after  Jahn's  arrest,  Lieber 
was  also  seized  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  After  four 
months  in  prison  he  was  allowed  to  go  free,  but  forbidden 
to  study  in  any  Prussian  university.  The  Universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Tubingen  also  refused  him  admission,  but 
he  met  with  better  success  at  Jena,  where  he  received  his 
doctors  degree  (Ph.D.)  in  1820.  He  afterwards  studied 
for  brief  periods  in  Halle  and  Dresden  (1821).  The  Greeks 
had  risen  up  against  their  Turkish  oppressors  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  and  in  December  of  that  year  Lieber  joined  at  Mar- 
seilles a  band  of  Philhellenes — men  who  intended  to  give 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  to  a  foreign  race, 
since  the  reaction  at  home  left  no  opportimity  there  for 
patriotic  endeavor.  They  landed  in  southern  Greece  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1822  ;  but  the  next  two  months  were  full 
of  misery  and  bitter  disillusionment.  They  were  starved. 
robbed  of  their  horses,  compelled  to  sell  clothing,  watches, 
and  even  their  arms  to  procure  money,  and  met  at  every 
step  with  cowardice,  incapacity,  and  lying  on  the  part  of  the 
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natives.  Lieber,  returning  in  a  small  boat  to  a  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  Italy,  reached  Rome  about  the  first  of  June, 
and  spent  the  next  year  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  German  historian, 
at  that  time  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court. 

The  Prussian  king,  and  later  the  minister  of  police,  had 
assured  Lieber  that  no  further  persecution  need  be  feared 
in  his  own  country,  and  for  some  months  after  his  return  to 
Berlin,  which  he  reached  in  August  of  1823,  it  seemed  as 
though  all  was  well.  But  in  time  it  appeared  that  every 
movement  was  watched  by  the  police.  Thrice  summoned  as 
a  witness  before  the  court  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
revolutionary  plots  and  once  kept  in  prison  for  months 
because  of  his  refusal  to  give  information,  he  foresaw  the 
fate  that  awaited  him  if  he  remained  longer  in  Germany, 
and  began  to  take  steps  looking  toward  a  career  in  some 
foreign  land.  Lessons  in  English  were  begun  in  February 
of  1826,  and  among  other  things  he  secured  from  Major- 
General  von  Pfuel,  in  charge  of  a  swimming  school  in 
Berlin,  a  testimonial  as  to  his  skill  in  that  art  and  his  ability 
to  conduct  a  similar  institution  with  success.  When  all  was 
ready  he  left  Berlin,  May  17,  1826,  and  ten  days  later 
reached  London.  Although  he  passed  a  year  in  the  English 
metropolis,  supporting  himself  by  private  instruction  in 
German  and  Italian,  Lieber's  thoughts  were  soon  turned 
from  this  uncertain  means  of  livelihood  to  the  possibility  of 
a  career  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  August  his  diary 
contains  this  entry :  "Mrs.  Austin,  the  authoress,  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Bentham,  and  to  Mr.  [John]  Neal,  an 
American ;  so  perhaps  I  may  go  to  America."  The 
American  Journal  of  Education  for  November  of  1826 
quotes  from  a  recent  letter  of  this  same  John  Neal,  who  was 
actively  interested  in  the  outdoor  gymnasium  opened  in 
London  by  still  another  German  refugee,  and  reprints  the 
enclosed  proposals  of  Lieber  for  the  establishment  of  a 
gymnasium  and  a  swimming  school  in  this  country,  and  a 
certificate  received  by  him  from  Jahn  under  date  of  August 
1  of  that  year. 

On  April  13,  1827,  in  response  to  an  invitation  just 
received,    Lieber    wrote    accepting    a    position    as    Pollen's 
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successor  at  the  Boston  gymnasium,  and  agreeing  to 
establish  a  swimming  school  in  that  city.  He  landed  in 
New  York  City  June  20  of  the  same  year,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties.  The  swimming  school 
seems  to  have  proved  a  successful  venture  from  the  start 
and  was  still  in  existence  at  least  as,  late  as  the  season  of 
1832.  The  popularity  of  the  gymnasium,  on  the  other  hand, 
soon  waned..  From  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  treasurer  we 
learn  that  about  four  hundred  had  attended  during  the 
opening  term,  "but  no  talent  could  keep  the  gymnasium 
alive  after  the  novelty  had  ceased,  and  some  of  the  gymnasts 
had  been  caricatured  in  the  print  shops.  The  institution 
lingered  about  two  years,  when,  only  about  four  gymnasts 
remaining,"  its  accounts  were  closed.  Lieber's  own  ideas 
regarding  the  nature  and  means  of  physical  training  are 
preserved  for  us  in  two  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  of  August,  1827  (Vol.  II., 
pp.  487-191),  and  the  American  Quarterly  Rcz'iezv  of 
March,  1828  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  126-150). 

A  testimonial  from  Niebuhr,  and  his  own  force  of  intel- 
lect and  character,  had  secured  for  Lieber  at  once  a  very 
cordial  reception  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  close 
of  his  first  season  at  the  swimming  school  he  turned  with 
great  energy  to  literary  labors,  and  soon  made  up  his  mind 
to  edit  an  encyclopaedia,  modeled  after  a  famous  German 
work  but  adapted  to  English  readers  and  supplied  with 
numerous  additional  articles  by  distinguished  American  con- 
tributors. The  first  volume  of  the  new  "Encyclopaedia 
Americana"  appeared  in  1829,  and  the  thirteenth  and  last 
in  1833.  It  proved  a  successful  venture  financially  and 
brought  him  also  the  acquaintance  of  prominent  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  September  of  1833  he  moved  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia,  charged  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Girard  Fund  with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  college 
of  that  name.  Then  for  twenty-one  years,  beginning  in 
1835,  he  was  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy 
in  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia.  In  1857  Columbia 
College  in  New  York  City  elected  him  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  afterwards  transferring  him  to  the 
chair  of  Constitutional  Historv  and  Public  Law  in  its  Law 


School,  and  here  he  continued  in  active  service  until  his 
death,  in  18T2.  As  a  publicist  he  rose  to  the  very  highest 
rank.  At  President  Lincoln's  request  he  drew  up  the  ''In- 
structions for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field,''  published  by  the  War  Department  in 
1863,  and  during  the  Civil  War  his  advice  was  repeatedly 
sought  by  leading  statesmen  on  matters  of  public  and  inter- 
national law. 


Dio  Lewis 


X.     Dio  Lewis." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
four  different  systems  of  physical  training  had  been  brought 
forward  for  trial  in  the  United  States — the  drill  and  disci- 
pline of  the  military  academy,  the  Jahn  gymnastics,  manual 
labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  and  "calisthenics"  for  girls 
and  women.  The  claims  of  each  were  pressed  by  enthusi- 
astic advocates,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  imitators  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  which  each  had  first  become  in- 
corporated ;  but  for  various  reasons  not  one  of  the  four  was 
generally  adopted  or  won  for  itself  more  than  temporary 
foothold.  From  1835  till  1860,  though  educators  were  in- 
creasingly alive  to  the  importance  of  physical  training,  no 
one  appeared  with  anything  that  seemed  more  likely  to  meet 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  time.  Then  came  Dig  Lewis 
(1823-1886)  with  his  "new  gymnastics  for  men,  women, 
and  children,"  something  definite  and  practical.  His  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  created  a  wave  of  popular  interest  that 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  "Normal  Insti- 
tute of  Physical  Education,"  which  he  opened  in  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  was  the  first  attempt  in  America  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  a  subject  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  had  long  been  conceded.  Although  his 
so-called  "system"  was  not  of  a  sort  to  survive  for  many 
years  the  loss  of  the  founder's  energetic  leadership,  yet  he 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  broader  and  more  substantial  type 
of  work  of  a  later  day. 

Lewis  came  of  vigorous  Welsh  stock  and  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  wathin  a  few  miles  of 
Auburn.  An  older  brother  says  that  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  he  left  school,  he  "was  as  large  and  mature  as  ordinary 
boys  of  fifteen.  His  mind  was  remarkably  active ;  so  were 
his  movements.  He  could  do  anything  he  desired  to  do 
with  more  rapidity  than  any  person  I  ever  knew.  When 
accustomed  to  committing  to  memory  he  could  read  a  page 
in  a  book  once,  close  the  book,  and  repeat  it  all.  He  had 
an  investigating,  inquisitive  mind.     He  liked  miscellaneous 


*Consult  the  American  Physical  Education  Review  for  June   and   September, 
1906  (Vol.  XI.,  pp.  83-95  and  187-198). 
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reading,  but  did  not  relish  digging  into  study.  He  learned 
a  great  many  facts  but  did  not  read  many  books  thoroughly. 
He  was  enthusiastic  in  everything  in  which  he  engaged. 
He  developed  as  a  child  a  talent  for  declaiming,  even  before 
he  could  read  much,  and  as  a  youth  he  engaged  in  debates 
and  talked  on  temperance."  After  six  months  in  a  cotton 
factory  and  about  two  years  in  another  where  he  worked  at 
polishing  hoes,  axes,  and  scythes  on  an  emery  wheel,  he 
began  teaching  school  near  home.  When  he  was  eighteen 
"he  went  to  what  was  then  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont, 
Ohio,  and  organized  a  select  school.  Here  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  classes  which  he  soon 
formed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  algebra  and  geometry,  kept 
him  hard  at  work  with  his  own  studies  in  order  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  his  pupils."  A  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of 
ague  compelled  the  young  teacher  to  give  up  his  work  in 
Fremont  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he  did  not  return  to  it. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  study  medicine  he  now  entered 
the  office  of  the  physician  at  the  Auburn  State  Prison,  with 
whom  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  and  in  1845  went  to 
Boston  and  spent  some  time  in  the  medical  department  of 
Harvard  University.  Without  completing  the  course  there 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Port  Byron,  not 
far  from  his  home.  Won  over  to  the  new  system  of  homeop- 
athy by  his  partner,  he  established  himself  in  Buffalo  in 
1848  and  a  little  later  began  to  edit  a  monthly  publication 
called  The  Homcopathist.  The  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1851  by  the  young 
Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleveland. 

A  year  after  his  removal  to  Buffalo,  Lewis  married  the 
daughter  of  a  physician  whose  country  residence  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Byron.  Three  of  her  sisters  had 
died  of  consumption,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851  she  herself 
began  to  exhibit  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  same  disease. 
Her  husband,  who  was  already  urging  in  his  medical  journal 
the  importance  of  preventive  measures,  at  once  undertook 
the  treatment  of  her  case  by  hygienic  means.  For  a  time 
they  appeared  to  be  successful;  but  in  the  fall  of  1852  his 
wife's  cough  reappeared,  and  he  thereupon  determined  to 
give  up  his  practice  and  go  south  with  her  for  the  winter. 
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Early  in  January  they  reached  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
It  was  not  in  the  man's  nature  to  remain  idle,  and  he  was 
soon  talking  on  health  subjects  to  pupils  in  the  schools.  To 
identify  himself  with  a  cause  which  had  excited  his  interest 
ever  since  boyhood  he  now  joined  ''The  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance," and  "meeting  only  indifference  to  his  appeal  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  organized  temperance  work,  he 
wrote  a  paper  on  'The  Influence  of  Christian  Women  in  the 
Cause  of  Temperance,'  and  read  it  in  a  hall"  in  that  town. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  his  first  appearance  on  the  public 
platform.  Other  lectures  followed,  on  the  same  subject 
and  on  health  topics,  and  these  were  repeated  during  the 
two  succeeding  winters,  which  he  also  spent  with  his  wife 
in  various  parts  of  the  South.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Airs. 
Lewis  found  herself  fully  restored  to  health.  The  next  five 
years,  until  the  summer  of  1860,  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  platform  work  in  the  ^Middle  and  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada,  speaking  six  evenings  a  week  on  the  laws  of 
health  and  on  Sunday  evenings  urging  "The  Duty  of 
Christian  Women  in  the  Temperance  Work." 

During  these  eight  years  of  lecturing  Lewis  had  devoted 
his  spare  hours  to  "the  invention  of  a  new  system  of  gym- 
nastics ....  adapted  to  the  classes  most  needing  artificial 
training."  After  experimenting  for  some  time  with  the 
exercises  which  he  had  selected  or  devised,  he  determined 
to  concentrate  his  efitorts  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  them 
to  the  public,  and  in  June  of  I860. established  his  home  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  this  purpose.  Evening  classes 
in  gymnastics  were  soon  organized  in  a  number  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  a  public  gymnasium  for  men,  women, 
and  children  was  opened  at  20  Essex  Street,  in  Boston.  In 
August  of  1860  the  "new  system"  was  all  at  once  brought 
to  the  notice  of  leading  educators  gathered  from  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  when  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  holding  its  thirty-first  annual  meeting 
in  Boston,  invited  Lewis  to  appear  before  it  to  explain  and 
illustrate  his  w^ork.  A  committee  appointed  to  visit  the 
Essex  Street  gymnasium  reported  that  its  impressions  were 
highly  favorable  to  the  system,  and  a  resolution  declared 
"that  the  members  of  this   Institute  have  ....  witnessed 


with  great  pleasure  and  interest  the  exercise  in  gymnastics, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis,  and  that  we  beHeve  it 
eminently  worthy  of  general  introduction  into  all  our 
schools,  and  into  general  use."  One  of  his  objects  in 
coming  to  Boston  had  been  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  "New  System,"  and  in  the  spring 
of  1861  the  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  was 
incorporated.  The  first  course  opened  July  5,  1861,  and 
continued  ten  weeks.  Other  similar  courses  were  to  be 
given  twice  each  year  thereafter,  beginning  regularly  on 
the  second  of  January  and  the  fifth  of  July.  In  a  volume 
published  in  1868,  the  year  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
end  of  his  greatest  activity  in  the  interest  of  physical  train- 
ing, Lewis  says  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  a  majority  of  them  women,  had  taken  the  diploma 
of  the  Normal  Institute  in  the  nine  sessions  which  had  been 
held.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  only  two  of  his 
published  works  require  particular  mention  here — "The  New 
Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  first  issued 
in  1862 ;  and  the  tenth  edition,  practically  a  new  book,  al- 
though it  bears  the  same  title,  which  appeared  in  1868.  A 
perusal  of  these  volumes  will  reveal  the  nature  and  validity 
of  their  author's  claims  to  originality. 

After  1868  Lewis  returned  more  and  more  to  the  lecture 
field,  which  he  had  never  relinquished  altogether.  The 
winter  of  1873-74  was  given  up  to  an  extensive  course  of 
lyceum  lectures  in  the  West,  and  the  balance  of  1874  to 
temperance  work  exclusively.  Out  of  the  "Women's 
Crusades,"  which  he  inspired  and  helped  to  organize  at  this 
time,  was  developed  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  formed  at  Cleveland  in  November  of  that  year.  In 
1875  he  went  to  California  for  three  years  of  outdoor  life, 
and  in  1881,  when  obliged  to  give  up  active  duties  again, 
transferred  his  home  from  Boston  to  New  York  City.  The 
year  1884  saw  him  located  on  a  farm  at  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  in  search  of  rest,  but  in  July  able  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  and  teach  gymnastics  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute.  In  the  fall  of  1885  his  home  was  moved 
to  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson,  and  there  his  death  occurred  in 
May  of  the  following  year. 
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Edward  Hitchcock 
{From  a  pliotog)-apJi  taken  in  iSby.) 


XI.     Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock. 

Open-air  gymnasia  of  the  Jahn  type  had  been  fitted  up  in 
the  years  1826-28  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  Wilhams, 
Brown  and  Bowdoin.  Another  was  in  use  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  the  fifties,  and  later  in  that  same  decade  a 
frame  structure  containing  gymnastic  apparatus  was  built 
and  maintained  by  students  at  Princeton  College.  About 
the  year  18G0  three  colleges,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Amherst, 
erected  gymnasia  of  brick  or  stone  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000  each,  and  the  trustees  of  Amherst  went  a 
step  farther  and  created  a  professorship  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  the  first  to  be  established  in  any  Ameri- 
can college.  The  original  incumbent  of  this  new  chair, 
after  less  than  a  year  of  service,  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  has  served  unin- 
terruptedly from  1861  to  the  present  time  and  is  therefore 
the  Nestor  of  gymnasium  directors  in  this  country. 

He  was  born  May  23,  1828,  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  father  had  been  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  the  college  three  years  before  and  was 
afterwards  to  become  its  third  president  (1845-51).  Upon 
completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  Amherst  Academy, 
and  at  Williston  Seminary,  in  Easthampton,  eleven  miles 
to  the  southwest,  he  entered  Amherst  College  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1819.  Then  from  1850  to  1861,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  year  (1852-53),  he  was  teacher  of 
elocution  and  natural  science  at  Williston  Seminary,  and 
early  in  this  period  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  (1853). 

Meanwhile,  in  November  of  1851:,  Rev.  William  Augustus 
Stearns  had  been  inaugurated  fourth  president  of  Amherst 
College,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  and  his  annual  reports 
to  the  trustees  urged  impressively,  again  and  again,  the 
adoption  of  measures  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
students.  ''Physical  education  is  not  the  leading  business 
of  college  life,"  he  said  in  1854,  "though  were  I  able  .  .  .  . 
to  plan  an  educational  system  anew,  I  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  introducing  regular  drills  in  gym- 
nastic and  calisthenic  exercises."    And  in  1859  he  states  his 
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belief  that  "if  a  moderate  amount  of  physical  exercise  could 
be  secured  to  every  student  daily,  I  have  a  deep  conviction 
....  that  not  only  would  lives  and  health  be  preserved, 
but  animation  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  higher  order  of 
efficient  study  and  intellectual  life  would  be  secured." 

At  their  meeting  in  August  of  1859,  the  trustees  took 
steps  to  carry  out  at  once  the  president's  wishes.  Work  on 
the  new  building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and 
the  next  summer  ''Barrett  Gymnasium"  was  completed. 
The  name  commemorates  a  liberal  donor,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Barrett,  of  Northampton,  who  had  been  a  near  neighbor 
of  the  Round  Hill  School  throughout  its  entire  life  history. 
August  6,  18G0,  following  still  the  lead  of  the  president^  the 
trustees  voted  to  establish  a  department  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  the  head  of  which  should  be  a  thor- 
oughly educated  physician,  and  the  equal  of  any  other 
member  of  the  college  faculty.  ''It  is  distinctly  understood 
that  the  health  of  the  students  shall  at  all  times  be  an  object 
of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel."  John  Worthington 
Hooker,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  Medical  School 
(185-i  and  1857),  was  appointed  to  the  position  at  once; 
but  failing  health  led  to  his  resignation  within  a  year,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  trustees  on  August  8,  1861,  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock  was  called  from  Williston  Seminary  to  take  the 
place  thus  left  vacant. 

His  own  attitude  toward  physical  training,  and  a  fore- 
shadowing of  what  he  was  soon  to  undertake,  will  be  found 
in  the  course  of  nine  pages  of  "Remarks  upon  Muscular 
Development"  in  an  "Elementary  Anatomy  and  Ph3J^iology, 
for  Colleges,  Academies,  and  other  Schools/'  which  Dr. 
Hitchcock  had  just  pubHshed  (New  York,  1860)  in  con- 
junction with  his  father.  An  article  which  he  prepared  in 
1878  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health  sums  up  as  follows  the  essential  features 
of  the  "Amherst  plan"  as  it  was  afterwards  worked  out 
under  his  direction :  "This  department  was  not  created,  nor 
has  it  been  developed,  for  the  purpose  of  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  the  muscular  system.  Its  sole  object  has  been  to 
keep  the  bodily  health  up  to  the  normal  standard,  so  that 
the  mind  may  accomplish  the  most  work,  and  to  preserve 
the  bodily  powers  in  full  activity  for  both  the  daily  duties 


of  college  and  the  promised  labor  of  a  long  life At 

the  same  time,  it  has  been  equally  desired,  that  the  so- 
called  exercises  of  this  department  should  be  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  enjoyed  by  the  students,  and  not  be  made 

a  tedious,   mechanical,   or  heavy   drill An   essential 

feature  of  it  is,  that  each  student  with  his  class  by  itself,  at 
a  stated  hour  on  four  days  of  the  week,  appears  at  the 
gymnasium,  and  performs  his  part  in  systematic  and  me- 
thodical exercises  timed  to  music.     Each  class  has  its  own 

organization  of  officers  and  men The  exercises  are 

commonly  known  as  those  of  light  gymnastics,  which  con- 
sist of  various  bodily  movements  accompanied  and  guided 
by  music ;  the  larger  part  of  them  with  a  wooden  dumb- 
bell in  each  hand Especially  during  the  colder  sea- 
son of  the  year^  running  is  practiced  by  the  class  on  the 
floor  of  the  gymnasium.  A  few  marching  movements  are 
also  undertaken  by  the  classes.  This  amount  of  exercise  is 
required  of  every  student  who  is  sound  in  limb." 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Dr.  Hitchcock  began  to  note  in  the 
case  of  each  freshman  the  age,  weight,  height,  girths  of 
chest,  arm,  and  forearm,  and  strength  of  upper  arms  (pull- 
up),  repeating  the  examination  afterwards  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  the  course.  Other  measurements  were  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  about  twenty  years  later  the  list 
was  considerably  extended.  The  tabulated  results  appear 
in  the  Anthropometric  Manual  published  in  1887,  and  in 
the  revised  editions  of  1889,  1893,  and  1900. 

The  gift  of  a  new  gymnasium  to  Amherst  College  in 
1884,"^y  C.  M.  Pratt,  of  the  class  of  '79,  brought  new  and 
much-needed  facilities,  to  which  important  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years ;  but  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  college,  and  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  himself, 
to  the  advancement  of  physical  training  in  America  was 
made  in  the  two  decades  w^iich  succeeded  the  trustee  meet- 
ing of  August,  1859.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting  in  Brooklyn  at  which  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  was  organized 
(November  27,  1885).  He  was  also  its  first  president,  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  statistics  and  measurements, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  early  programs. 
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XII.     Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent. 

Twenty  years  after  the  first  stones  of  Barrett  Gymnasium 
were  laid  at  Amherst,  a  structure  ten  times  as  costly  was 
completed  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  presented  to  Harvard 
College  by  one  of  its  recent  graduates.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  apparatus  and  the  details  of  system  and 
method  were  left  to  the  newly  appointed  director.  Dr.  Dud- 
ley Allen  Sargent,  a  man  whose  stimulating  and  molding 
influence  upon  physical  training  in  American  colleges  in  the 
next  few  decades  was  to  be  more  potent  and  more  widely 
felt  than  any  other  that  can  be  named.  His  interest  in  gym- 
nastics reached  back  to  boyhood  days,  and  during  ten  years 
of  experience  as  a  teacher  in  that  field  he  had  evolved  certain 
unique  plans  of  equipment  and  administration  which  were 
now  to  be  carried  out  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

He  was  descended  from  Xew  England  ancestry,  the  son 
of  a  ship  carpenter  and  spar  maker  in  Belfast,  [Maine,  on  the 
west  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  was  born  there  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1849.  The  harbor  and  the  bay  furnished 
abundant  opportunity  for  youthful  activity  and  enterprise. 
The  early  death  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  to  give  much 
of  the  time  outside  of  school  hours  and  in  the  long  vacations 
to  varied  forms  of  manual  labor  on  land  and  sea,  under  the 
direction  of  an  uncle.  While  this  interfered  somewhat  with 
study,  it  led  to  great  strength  and  vigor  of  body  and  brought 
valuable  experience  with  men  and  affairs.  Aleanwhile  he 
had  joined  with  other  high  school  boys  in  putting  up  a  hori- 
zontal bar  and  some  other  apparatus  on  the  school  grounds 
and  starting  a  gymnastic  club.  Reports  of  exhibitions  given 
at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Brunswick,  sixty  miles  away  to  the 
southwest,  added  to  their  zeal,  and  constant  practice  brought 
such  a  degree  of  skill  that  they  ventured  to  give  similar  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  their  own,  first  in  the  town  hall  at  home, 
and  later  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

An  invitation  to  become  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Bowdoin  College,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  opened  the  way  to 
further  study  for  the  young  expert  and  started  him  on  a 
career  which  was  followed  thenceforth  without  interruption. 
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Two  years  later  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  college  as  a  fresh- 
man, retaining  still  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  origi- 
nally appointed,  and  now  the  authorities  required  all  students 
to  attend  regular  class  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  for  a  half- 
hour  daily  during  most  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  i.e.  when 
they  were  not  occupied  with  mihtary  drill.  During  his  sopho- 
more year  Sargent  spent  three  months  at  Yale  College, 
introducing  there  the  same  plan  of  work,  and  he  continued 
to  divide  his  time  between  the  two  institutions  until  his 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  (A.  B.)  in  1875.  The  fall  of 
that  year  found  him  instructor  in  gymnastics  in  Yale  College 
and  a  student  in  the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  from  the  latter 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  January  of  1878. 

The  next  move  was  to  New  York  City,  where  for  a  year 
he  conducted  a  private  gymnasium  on  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company.  'T 
elaborated  my  old  system  of  measurements,"  he  says^  refer- 
ring to  this  period,  "and  had  the  first  patterns  of  my  long- 
contemplated  developing  appliances  constructed.  These 
consist  of  what  are  familiarly  known  as  chest-weights, 
chest-expanders  and  developers,  quarter-circles,  leg- 
machines,  finger-machines,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  forty  dif- 
ferent pieces The  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 

strength  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual  by  dyna- 
mometers, and  other  testing  and  measuring  appliances^  and 
then  to  adapt  the  apparatus  by  means  of  pulleys,  levers, 
adjustable  weights,  etc.,  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
person  as  determined  by  a  physical  examination." 

Meanwhile  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  the  attention  of  the  Harvard  authorities,  in 
search  of  a  man  able  to  insure  the  best  use  of  such  splendid 
facilities  for  physical  training,  was  turned  to  Dr.  Sargent 
by  alumni  living  in  New  York^  and  especially  by  William 
Blaikie,  whose  "How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So" 
had  just  been  published  (1879).  In  the  chapter  on  "What 
a  Gymnasium  Might  Be  and  Do"  he  sets  forth  Harvard's 
opportunity  in  language  that  sounds  to  us  prophetic,  and  here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  book  makes  repeated  mention  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  work  at  Bowdoin  and  Yale  and  of  the  new  appara- 
tus which  he  was  then  introducing.    On  September  22,  1879, 
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the  Corporation  appointed  him  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal training  and  director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
His  first  task  was  to  determine  the  equipment  and  to  super- 
intend its  construction  and  installation,  and  the  building, 
therefore,  was  not  ready  for  use  until  the  following  January. 
In  the  Harvard  Register  a  month  later  he  explains  that  the 
older  gymnasia  were  "filled  with  crude  appliances  that  have 
been  handed  down  in  stereotyped  forms  for  several  centu- 
ries [!].  To  use  this  apparatus  with  benefit,  it  is  necessary 
for  one  to  have  more  strength  at  the  outset  than  the  average 

man  possesses When  it  is  considered  that  only  one 

man  out  of  five  can  raise  his  own  weight  with  ease,  the  need 
of  introductory  apparatus  to  prepare  one  for  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  heavy  appliances  becomes  quite  apparent.  It  was 
the  realization  of  this  need  that  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
numerous  contrivances  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium ;  the  desire  to  strengthen  certain 
muscles,  in  order  to  accomplish  particular  feats  on  the  higher 

apparatus,  was  the  original  motive The  results  which 

followed  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  same  appliances  were 
afterwards  used  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  harmonious  devel- 
opment. For  this  last-named  purpose  each  machine  has  its 
own  use.  Each  is  designed  to  bring  into  action  one  or  more 
sets  of  muscles,  and  all  can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of 

a  child  or  of  an  athlete " 

According-  to  the  university  catalogue  published  in  1880, 
"The  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  the  system  adopted  is  one 
designed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  individual.  Real- 
izing the  great  diversity  in  age,  size,  and  strength,  as  well 
as  in  health,  of  the  students  who  attend  the  University^  the 
Director  makes  no  attempt  to  group  them  into  classes  which 
pursue  the  same  course  of  exercises.  Upon  entering  the 
University,  each  student  is  entitled  to  an  examination  by  the 
Director,  in  which  his  physical  proportions  are  measured, 
his  strength  tested,  his  heart  and  lungs  examined,  and  in- 
formation is  solicited  concerning  his  general  health  and  in- 
herited tendencies.  From  the  data  thus  procured,  a  special 
order  of  appropriate  exercises  is  made  out  for  each  student, 
with  specifications  of  the  movements  and  apparatus  which 
he  may  best  use.     After  working  on  this  prescription  for 


three  or  six  months,  the  student  is  entitled  to  another  exami- 
nation, by  which  the  results  of  his  work  are  ascertained,  and 
the  Director  [is]  enabled  to  make  a  further  prescription  for 
his  individual  case." 

A  "Handbook  of  Developing  Exercises"  was  printed  in 
1882,  and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  illustrations, 
in  1889.  The  skeleton  Anthropometric  Chart  (percentile) 
described  in  Scrihners  Magazine  for  July,  1887,  had  been 
issued  the  year  before,  and  in  1893  table  charts  were  ready, 
"designed  to  show  the  distribution  of  any  American  commu- 
nity as  to  physical  power  and  proportions,"  and  ranging 
"from  ten  to  twenty-six  years  of  age  for  either  sex,  there 
being  one  for  each  age,  except  that  the  ages  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six  for  men,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
for  women  are  combined."  In  this  same  year  the  statues  of 
typical  American  students,  man  and  woman,  were  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

As  early  as  1881  Dr.  Sargent  had  begun  to  train  teachers,  in 
the  "Sanatory  Gymnasium"  opened  in  Cambridge  that  year, 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  women  studying  in  the 
"Harvard  Annex,"  now  known  as  Radclifife  College.  In 
1883  accommodations  were  secured  at  20  Church  Street,  and 
here  during  the  next  two  decades  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  women  completed  the  prescribed  two  years'  normal 
course  of  theory  and  practice.  The  commodious  new  build- 
ing on  Everett  Street  was  ready  for  use  in  the  school  year 
1904-05,  and  the  course,  now  extended  to  cover  three  years, 
was  thrown  open  to  men  also.  Summer  courses  in  physical 
training,  lasting  five  weeks  and  given  in  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium under  the  auspices  of  Harvard  University,  have 
been  offered  since  1887.  The  annual  attendance  in  the 
twenty-three  years  since  then  has  averaged  over  one  hundred 
students,  of  whom  nearly  one  third  were  men. 

At  the  meeting  in  Brooklyn  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Physical  Education,  in  1885,  Dr.  Sargent  was  elected  one 
of  three  vice-presidents  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  statistics  and  measurements.  In  1890  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  held  the  same  office  again  in  the  years 
1892-94  and  1899-1901.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Council  from  the  beginning,  has  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, by  paper  or  discussion,  at  all  but  three  of  the  six- 
teen national  conventions,  and  in  1905  was  elected  to  honor- 
ary membership  in  the  Association.  He  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  Colleges  since  its  organization  in  December  of 
1897,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
physical  examinations  and  in  the  year  1899  as  president  of 
the  Society. 

Outside  of  these  professional  associations  Dr.  Sargent 
has  been  busy  with  voice  and  pen  in  the  interests  of  whole- 
some and  nation-wide  physical  training,  and  against  excesses 
in  athletics,  the  abuse  of  military  drill  in  the  pubHc  schools, 
and  other  unwise  measures.  A  list  of  his  more  important 
papers  and  addresses  includes  no  less  than  forty  titles.  He 
has  appeared  before  the  Boston  Conference  on  Physical 
Training  (1889),  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
the  Boston  Society  for  IMedical  Improvement,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  American  Public -Health  Association,  and 
the  American  Social  Science  Association;  and  his  articles 
have  been  published  in  Scrihners  Magazine,  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Putnam's  Magazine,  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine , 
Education,  the  Educational  Review,  and  the  School  Reviezv. 
Two  volumes^  also,  have  been  issued  in  recent  years — 
"Health,  Strength  and  Power"  in  1904,  and  two  years  later 
''Physical  Education,"  a  collection  of  twelve  papers  and 
essays,  some  of  them  new.  He  was  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  of  observation  at  the  gymnastic  festivals  of  the 
North  American  Turnerbund  in  Milwaukee  (1893),  St. 
Louis  (1897),  and  Philadelphia  (1900),  and  guest  of  the 
German  Turnerschaft  at  the  great  Frankfort  Festival  in  the 
summer  of  1908.  <    * 
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XIII.     Baron  Nils  Posse. 

The  system  of  medical  gymnastics  which  we  owe  to  the 
labors  of  Pehr  Henrik  Ling  and  his  successors  at  the  Royal 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  (the  "Gymnastic  Central  In- 
stitute") in  Stockholm  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans as  long  ago  as  the  early  fifties.  By  the  end  of  that 
decade  writers  on  physical  education  had  begun  to  refer  to 
it  under  the  name  of  "the  Swedish  movement  cure,"  and 
authors  of  manuals  intended  for  school  use  were  borrowing 
some  of  their  exercises  from  this  source.  But  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls  Ling  had  also  devised  a 
system  of  school  gymnastics.  This  had  been  further  elab- 
orated by  his  son  Hjalmar  (1830-1886),  and  teachers  trained 
in  the  Central  Institute,  or  by  its  graduates,  were  everywhere 
using  it  in  Sweden,  in  common  schools  and  high  schools 
alike.  Of  the  aims,  content,  and  methods  of  this  branch 
of  the  ''Ling  gymnastics"  little  or  nothing  was  known  in 
this  country  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Hartvig 
Nissen,  a  native  of  Norway  and  the  head  of  a  "Swedish 
Health  Institute"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  began  to  use  it  with 
pupils  and  teachers  in  that  city  in  1883,  and  with  students 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  in  1887.  A 
Swedish  gymnasium  with  its  equipment  was  also  shown 
at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  New  Orleans  1884-85,  in  connection  with  the  exhibit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Commissioner  Eaton  had 
placed  Mr.  Nissen  in  charge  of  this  and  other  gymnastic 
apparatus.  Other  isolated  instances  might  be  cited,  but  it 
was  not  until  1889,  however,  that  the  claims  of  Swedish 
educational  gymnastics  were  brought  forward  in  the  United 
States  so  prominently  and  stated  with  such  clearness  and 
cogency  as  to  attract  general  attention.  Boston  was  the 
center  from  which  the  movement  radiated,  and  its  initiation 
was  due  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway  (18^0-1894)  and  the  executive  ability  of  her 
assistant.  Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans,  coupled  with  the  thor- 
ough professional  training  and  forceful  personality  of 
Baron  Nils  Posse  (1863-1895),  the  agent  who  first  made 
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their  plans  effective  and  afterwards  condncted  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  campaign  of  enlightment  until  his 
untimely  death. 

Baron  Posse  was  born  in  Stockholm,  where  his  father,  a 
major  in  the  army,  was  at  one  time  chief  of  the  Royal  Staff" 
College.  Both  parents  ranked  among  the  Swedish  nobility. 
The  boy,  an  only  son,  was  graduated  from  a  private  high 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  afterward  completed  the 
fifteen  months'  course  at  the  Royal  IMilitary  School,  and  the 
two  years  of  study  and  practice  then  offered  at  the  Gym- 
nastic Central  Institute,  including  medical  as  well  as  educa- 
tional and  military  gymnastics.  Meanwhile  for  five  years 
he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Swedish  army,  half  that  time  as 
a  private  and  later  as  second  lieutenant,  first  in  the  Life 
Grenadier  Regiment  and  then  in  the  Royal  Svea  Artillery. 
Outside  of  this  formal  training  his  fondness  for  physical 
activity  led  him  to  join  the  Stockholm  Gymnastic  and  Fen- 
cing Club,  the  Gymnastic  Association,  the  Rowing  Club,  and 
two  skating  clubs,  and  in  fancy  skating  he  won  his  title  as 
amateur  champion  over  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
masters  of  that  art  in  all  Sweden. 

It  was  on  his  twenty-third  birthday  (1885,  May  15)  that 
Baron  Posse  graduated  from  the  Gymnastic  Central  Insti- 
tute. Three  months  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  America, 
and  in  October,  after  a  visit  to  Nissen,  then  vice-consul  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  Washington,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston  with  the  hope  of  interesting  physicians 
there  in  medical  gymnastics  and  building  up  for  himself, 
with  their  cooperation,  a  practice  in  that  method  of  treatment. 
The  first  attempts  were  not  encouraging,  and  progress  was 
slow,  yet  after  three  years  of  such  eff'orts  opportunity  at 
length  knocked  at  his  door — an  opportunity  not  of  his  own 
choosing,  but  it  found  him  ready.  In  the  interval  he  had 
been  married  to  Miss  Rose  Moore  Smith  of  Newburyport. 
Besides  writing  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  on  Medical  Gym- 
nastics (Boston,  1887),  he  had  also  completed  an  abridged 
translation  into  Swedish  of  an  article  on  Massage  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Graham  (Lund,  1889),  and  was  at  work  on  an 
English  translation  of  the  Swedish  physician  Bjornstrom's 
work  on  Hypnotism:  Its  History  and  Present  Development 
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(in  the  Huiuboldt  Library  of  Science,  New  York,  1889). 
These  labors  help  to  explain  that  rare  command  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adopted  country  for  which  he  was  afterward 
conspicuous. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  whose  only  son  had  given  the  new 
gymnasium  to  Harvard  College  ten  years  before,  was  herself 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  Boston  and 
as  a  wise  and  generous  dispenser  of  her  riches  for  the  pro- 
motion of  worthy  objects,  at  home  and  elsewhere.  The 
introduction  of  systematic  training  in  sewing  and  of  the 
kitchen  garden  and  school  kitchen  into  the  city  schools  were 
among  the  results  of  her  efforts.  Together  with  ]\Iiss 
Romans,  who  has  been  called  "one  of  her  right  hands"  in 
the  execution  of  such  projects,  she  had  been  impressed  with 
the  need  of  some  efficient  system  of  physical  training  for 
school  children.  A  friend  suggested  Swedish  gymnastics, 
and  spoke  of  the  graduate  of  the  Stockholm  Gymnastic  Cen- 
tral Institute  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Boston.  Baron 
Posse  was  accordingly  consulted,  and  in  October  of  1888 
Mrs.  Hemenway  employed  him  to  demonstrate  the  system 
in  a  course  of  lessons  given  to  twenty-five  or  more  women 
teachers  gathered  from  the  public  schools.  A  small  room 
on  Boylston  Place  was  leased  for  the  purpose,  and  larger 
quarters,  in  Park  Street,  were  afterwards  secured. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  June  the  Boston 
School  Committee  accepted  her  offer  to  furnish  free  train- 
ing for  one  year,  beginning  in  September,  to  "one  hundred 
public-school  teachers,  who  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
system  in  their  school  work,  thus  enabling  your  Honorable 
Board,  and  educators  in  general,  to  decide  upon  its  merits 
by  actual  results  produced  upon  the  school  children  within 
the  environment  of  the  schoolroom."  At  the  same  meeting 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  authorized  "to  report  in  print 
upon  the  subject  of  physical  training  in  the  schools."  Sep- 
tember 24  the  committee  accepted  Mrs.  Hemenway's  further 
offer  to  provide  "a  teacher  of  the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics 
for  service  in  the  Normal  School  for  one  year,  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  city."  October  8  the  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
ported, recommending  "that  the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics 
be  the  authorized  system  of  physical  training  in  the  public 


schools,"  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  letter  was  read  in  which 
]\Irs.  Hemenway  expressed  her  willingness  to  "provide  in- 
struction, free  of  expense  to  the  city  of  Boston,  for  those 
masters  and  sub-masters  who  may  desire  to  make  a  thorouHi 
study  of  the  Ling  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  public 
schools."  The  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  the  offer 
was  accepted  tw^o  wrecks  later.  Baron  Posse  continued  to 
give  instruction  to  all  these  various  classes  up  to  January  of 
1890.  Several  small  normal  classes  were  also  organized 
in  1889,  which  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  established  and  afterwards  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  with  Baron  Posse  as  its  first  direc- 
tor. In  his  annual  report  dated  March  31,  1890,  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  writes  that  these  demonstrations  of  Swedish 
educational  gymnastics  had  already  been  attended  by  "thirty 
masters,  twenty-four  sub-masters,  and  166  other  teachers. 
These  have  imparted  their  knowledge  to  yet  other  teachers, 
so  that  there  are  now  360  teachers  prepared  to  use  the  T.ing 
system'  in  their  classes.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  counted 
ninety-seven  recent  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
have  all  received  instruction  in  this  system." 

]\Irs.  Hemenway  and  Miss  Homans  were  also  responsible 
for  the  calling  together  and  successful  conduct  of  that  not- 
able "Conference  in  the  interest  of  Physical  Training"  wdiich 
was  held  in  Boston  on  November  29  and  30,  1889.  From 
one  to  two  thousand  persons  attended  each  of  the  four  ses- 
sions, which  were  presided  over  by  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  addressed 
by  many  well-known  educators  and  by  representatives  of  a 
variety  of  systems.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session 
Baron  Posse  set  forth  ''The  Chief  Characteristics  of  the 
Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics"  in  a  masterly  paper,  fol- 
lowed by  a  demonstration  of  that  system  by  a  class  of  women 
under  his  leadership.  One  result  of  this  wisely  planned  and 
persevering  agitation  of  the  subject  was  the  action  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  taken  June  31,  1890,  in  line  with 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  its  committee  on  physical 
training  presented  two  weeks  before,  which  ordered  ''that 
the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  be 
introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city."     In  No- 
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vember  of  that  year  Dr.  Edward  Alussey  Hartwell  of  Balti- 
more was  elected  Director  of  Physical  Training,  to  hold 
office  from  January  1,  1891. 

Meanwhile  Baron  Posse  had  been  succeeded  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  by  Claes  J.  Enebuske  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1<S90 ;  but  on  the  first  of  the  following 
month  he  opened  a  gymnasium  and  training  school  of  his 
own  in  the  Harcourt  building,  on  Irvington  Street.  The  six 
years  of  life  that  remained  were  crowded  with  incessant 
teaching  and  writing.  During  this  period,  it  is  said,  "gym- 
nastics according  to  his  methods  were  officially  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  fifty-tw^o  cities  and  towns,  and  into 
as  many  more  private  institutions  and  academies.  Clinics 
for  medical  gymnastic  treatment  were  established  by  him  in 
most  of  the  larger  Boston  hospitals,  and  instruction  was 
given  to  the  nurses  of  many  hospitals  in  adjacent  towns." 
Summer  courses  for  teachers  and  others  were  conducted 
at  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  (1890,  1891, 
1892),  in  his  Boston  bymnasium  (1892,  1894,  1895),  and 
at  Harvey,  Illinois  (1893),  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
elaborate  exhibit  sent  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  by  various 
Swedish  gymnastic  societies  and  athletic  clubs, 

A  book  more  complete  than  anything  published  in  the 
Swedish  language,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  was  his  volume 
on  ''The  Szvcdish  System  of  Educational  Gyuiuastics''  (Bos- 
ton, 1890),  republished  later  in  the  same  year  with  additions. 
In  a  third  edition  (1894),  considerably  enlarged,  the  title 
was  changed  to  ''The  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational 
Gymnastics."  His  small  ''Handbook  of  School  Gymnastics 
of  the  Szvedish  System"  was  ready  in  1891.  Among  his 
more  important  papers  were  ''Hozv  Gymnastics  Are  Taught 
in  Szveden"  (1890),  a  series  on  "The  Scientific  Aspect  of 
Szvedish  Gymnastics"  (1890-92),  ''The  Necessity  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  the  Means  of  Introducing  It  into  Ameri- 
can Schools"  (1891),  "Modifications  of  the  Szi'cdish  System 
of  Gymnastics  to  Meet  American  Conditions"  (1892),  and 
"Szi'cdisJi  Gymimstics  z-s.  German"  (1893).  Four  of  these 
are  included  in  his  "Columbian  Collection  of  Essays  on 
Szvedish  Gymnastics"  (1893).  The  first  number  of  the 
Posse  Gymnasium  lournal  (monthly)  was  issued  in  Decem- 
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ber  of  189'3,  and  for  four  years  thereafter  nearly  every  num- 
ber contained  at  least  one  contribution  from  his  pen.  Baron 
Posse's  death  occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1895,  but 
as  late  as  1905  the  Journal  was  still  publishing  material  se- 
lected or  prepared  from  his  literary  remains. 
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Edward  M.   Hartwell 


_  XIV.     Dr.  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell. 

The  Boston  "Conference  in  the  interest  of  Physical  Train- 
ing," held  in  November  of  1889,  is  a  landmark  that  grows 
in  significance  as  the  years  give  perspective.  Leading  edu- 
cators attended  its  sessions,  and  the  published  report  of 
papers  and  discussions  reached  a  larger  audience.  German 
and  Swedish  gymnastics,  .the  systems  employed  at  Amherst 
College  and  Harvard  University,  the  claims  of  military 
drill,  physical  training  for  purposes  of  emotional  expression, 
and  for  mental  and  moral  quickening — these  were  all  set 
forth  by  able  champions.  But  the  first  place  on  the  program, 
after  the  opening  remarks  by  Commissioner  Harris,  was 
assigned  to  a  judge  and  not  an  advocate,  to  a  trained  biolo- 
gist and  thorough  scholar,  able  to  speak  with  authority 
regarding  the  efifects  of  exercise  upon  body  and  mind^ 
familiar  with  the  history  of  this  phase  of  education  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  various  systems 
by  travel  and  personal  observation.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  Dr.  Edward  IMussey  Hartwell  should  be  chosen  to 
discuss  "The  Nature  of  Physical  Training,  and  the  Best 
Means  of  Securing  its  Ends,"  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
appointment  as  director  of  physical  training  in  the  Boston 
schools  a  year  later  came  as  a  further  testimonial  to  proved 
ability.  There  was  need  in  those  years  of  just  such  a  keen 
and  fearless  critic,  impatient  of  assumption  and  half-knowl- 
edge, conscious  of  adequate  mastery  of  his  theme,  and  gifted 
with  a  pungent  vigor  of  expression  that  compelled  attention. 

Dr.  Hartwell  came  from  a  long  line  of  New  England 
ancestry.  Shattuck  Hartwell,  his  father,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  and  Law  School,  was  just  closing  the 
fourth  year  of  service  as  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard  when 
the  boy  was  born  {^lay  29,  1850,  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire). The  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Reuben  Dimond 
Mussey,  who  after  holding  for  almost  a  quarter  century  a 
professorship  in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, his  alnia  mater,  had  moved  to  Cincinnati  twelve  years 
before  to  become  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.     In  the  fall  of  1850,  Shattuck  Hartwell  took  up 


his  residence  in  the  same  city,  but  after  less  than  seven  years 
in  the  practice  of  law  returned  to  Littletou,  Mass.,  his  birth- 
place, thirty  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  This  was  hence- 
forward the  family  home.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  he  was  employed  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  from 
the  fall  of  1865  until  his  death  in  1899. 

Edward,  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  graduated  from  the 
Public  Latin  School  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  as  one  of  Captain  Hobart  Moore's 
orderly-sergeants  in  the  school  battalion  he  gained  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  military  drill  at  this  period.  Then 
followed  four  years  at  Amherst  College  (A.  B.  1873,  A.  M. 
18T6,  LL.  D.  1898),  and  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  captain 
of  his  class  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  junior  year,  rowed  on 
class  and  other  crews,  and  was  at  one  time  commodore  of 
the  navy,  suggests  not  only  physical  fitness  and  gifts  of 
leadership,  but  also  the  influence  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock 
and  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education.  In 
18T1  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  human  physi- 
ology. College  days  were  succeeded  by  four  years  of  teach- 
ing, first  as  vice-principal  of  the  high  school  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey  (1873-Tl:),  and  then  as  ''usher"  in  the  PubHc 
Latin  School  in  Boston  (1874-77),  where  he  had  once  been 
a  student.  At  the  latter  Hobart  Moore  was  still  instructor 
in  military  drill,  and  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  head- 
master Hartwell  introduced  the  Amherst  plan  of  class  exer- 
cises in  light  gymnastics  among  the  smaller  boys. 

Greatly  interested  in  natural  science,  he  had  already  at- 
tended the  summer  school  at  Penikese  Island,  and  this  incli- 
nation now  led  him  to  abandon  teaching  for  a  time.  An 
uncle.  Dr.  William  Heberden  Mussey,  was  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  the  Miami  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati,  and  promi- 
nent in  scientific  and  educational  circles  in  the  city.  Thither 
he  came,  therefore,  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine  (1877- 
':8),  but  interrupted  the  course  for  three  years  in  biology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1878-81),  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  did  not  receive  his  M.  D.  in  Cincinnati 
till  1882.  In  Baltimore,  where  he  was  fellow  in  biology  for 
two  years  in  succession  (1879-81),  he  made  animal  physi- 
ology, under  Prof.  H.  Newell  Martin,  his  principal  study, 
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and  the  subordinate  ones  animal  histology  and  morphology 
under  Dr.  \\^illiam  K.  Brooks.  Membership  in  and  papers 
before  the  Scientific  Association,  the  History  and  Political 
Science  Association,  and  the  Metaphysical  Club  attest  the 
breadth  of  his  view  at  this  time,  and  reveal  a  fondness  for 
historical  as  well  as  biological  research. 

After  a  summer's  work  in  Baltimore  in  1881,  and  before 
entering  upon  the  second  and  final  year  in  Cincinnati,  Dr. 
Hartwell  went  home  to  Littleton  for  a  brief  vacation,  and 
in  Cambridge  looked  over  the  new  Hemenway  gymnasium 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Sargent.  Interested 
in  what  he  saw  and  heard,  he  spoke  of  the  visit  to  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  another  Amherst  man,  then  associate  in  history 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  students  at  the  univer- 
sity were  agitating  the  subject  of  a  gymnasium.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  his  advice  should  be  sought,  and  the 
next  fall  (1882)  he  was  offered  the  position  of  instructor 
in  physical  culture.  The  death  of  Dr.  Mussey  in  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  first  of  August,  had  left  him  without  definite 
plans  for  the  future,  and  a  leaning  toward  hygiene  moved 
him  to  accept  the  call  to  Baltimore.  In  June  of  1883  the 
trustees  authorized  the  construction  of  a  $10,000  gymnasium, 
which  was  ready  for  use  before  the  Chrismas  holidays.  It 
was  supplied  with  the  Sargent  developing  appliances,  and 
he  at  once  introduced  the  Sargent  plan  of  physical  exami- 
nations and  prescribed  individual  work,  in  place  of  class 
exercises,  and  also  gave  lectures  to  undergraduates  on  health 
topics.  After  two  years  of  service  he  became  "Associate 
in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,"  and 
remained  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  that  capacity  until  the  end  of 
1890. 

An  address  which  Dr.  Hartwell  delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  university  and  others  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  gymnasium,  December  7,  1883,  contained 
a  review  of  the  history  of  physical  training  in  ancient  and 
modern  Europe  and  in  America.  Soon  afterwards  Com- 
missioner John  Eaton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, asked  him  to  prepare  a  special  report  for  that  depart- 
ment. The  result  was  a  visit  to  college  and  other  gymnasia 
from  Maine  to  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  the 
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manuscript  for  a  volume  of  150  pages  on  "Physical  Train- 
ing in  American  Colleges  and  Universities,"  with  illustra- 
tions and  plans,  which  was  handed  in  on  the  fourth  of  March 
following.  Immediately  upon  completing  it  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  to  look  up  matters  relating  to  hygiene  as  well  as 
gymnastics.  After  a  brief  visit  to  England  he  spent  most 
of  the  time  in  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  with  a  side  trip  to 
Dresden  for  the  Sixth  General  Gymnastic  Festival  of  the 
German  Turncrschaft,  and  some  attendance  upon  clinics  in 
Vienna.  A  twenty-five  page  appendix  on  "Physical  Train- 
ing in  Germany"  was  now  added  to  the  former  report,  and 
two  pages  on  the  North  American  Turncrbund,  whose  exist- 
ence he  had  discovered  while  abroad,  and  the  whole  was 
issued  as  No.  5 — 1885  of  Circulars  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  1886 ). 

It  seems  to  have  been- this  visit  of  Dr.  Hartwell's  to  Ger- 
many which  led,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  presence  of 
representative  German-Americans  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education,  in  Brooklyn  November  ■;^6,  1886,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  work  of  the  North  American  Turner- 
bund  was  brought  prominently  before  native  American 
teachers,  by  descriptive  and  historical  papers  and  by  illus- 
trative classes  of  men  and  children.  Dr.  Hartwell  himself 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Association  at  this  meeting,  and 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Physiology  of  Exercise,"  not  printed 
in  the  proceedings  but  later  amplified  and  re-written  and 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
March  31  and  April  7,  1887  (vol.  116,  pp.  297-302  and  321- 
324).  As  far  back  as  September  of  1884  Commissioner 
Eaton  had  introduced  him  to  Hartvig  Nissen,  at  the  latter's 
Health  Institute  in  Washington.  Early  in  1887  Mr.  Nissen 
was  invited  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in  "Swedish  free 
movements"  and  German  apparatus  exercises  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins students,  and  this  instruction  was  continued  in  1887-88, 
from  November  to  the  middle  of  April.  From  the  following 
May  until  the  end  of  August,  1889,  Dr.  Hartwell  was  in 
Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  interested  especially  in  the 
hygienic  and  medical  application  of  exercise  and  with  the 
thought  of  developing  a  practice  in  this  specialty  upon  his 


return.  The  winter  was  spent  in  Stockholm,  with  ahiiost 
daily  visits  to  the  Zander  Institute  and  the  Royal  Gymnastic 
Central  Institute.  He  w^ent  also  to  St.  Petersburg,  revisited 
Vienna,  and  received  six  weeks  of  instruction  in  Bonn. 
December  20,  1889,  he  read  a  paper  on  "Mechano-Therapy 
in  Sweden  and  Germany"  before  the  Clinical  Society  of 
Maryland,  and  repeated  it  in  March  before  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  Aledical  Society.  In  this  connection  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  forty-live  pages  on  General  Exer- 
cise which  he  prepared  for  \^ol.  I.  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Hare's 
"System  of  Practical  Therapeutics"  (Philadelphia,  1891), 
and  to  his  translation,  from  the  Swedish,  of  Dr.  Emil  Kleen's 
''Handbook  of  Massage"   (Philadelphia,  1892). 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  Boston  Conference  of  1889,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  printed  proceedings  will  show  how  conspicuous 
a  part  he  played  at  the  various  sessions.  The  summer  of 
1890  was  devoted  to  a  third  visit  to  Europe,  this  time  to 
gather  material  relating  to  school  gymnastics  and  play- 
grounds. The  trip  took  him  to  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land^ parts  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  again  to  Stock- 
holm. June  24  the  Boston  school  committee  had  voted  to 
introduce  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gym- 
nastics into  all  the  public  schools,  and  on  Xovember  25  they 
elected  him  director  of  physical  training.  Still  hoping  to 
become  eventually  the  head  of  an  institution  for  mechano- 
therapy, he  consented  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the  new 
department,  and  his  resignation  was  therefore  presented 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  trustees,  to  take  effect  December  31. 

A  part  of  the  story  of  the  next  seven  years  is  contained  in 
the  series  of  reports  dated  1891,  December  31;  1894,  June; 
1895 ;  1896,  March  15  ;  and  1897,  Alarch  15.  On  September 
1,  1897,  he  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Municipal  Statistics  in  Boston,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  The  published  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical 
Education,  from  the  sixth  meeting  (1891)  onward,  and  the 
files  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Rcz'iczu  reveal 
how  great  a  service  he  rendered  to  physical  training  in  the 
country  at  large,  during  these  years  and  also  after  his  direct 


connection  with  the  work  had  ceased.  In  18!)l-9'2  he  was 
President  of  the  Association,  and  again  from  1895-99,  and 
he  was  author  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
local  and  district  societies  which  was  adopted  in  1895. 
Chapter  XII.  ("Physical  Training")  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897-98  (Washington, 
1899),  and  chapter  XVII.  ("On  Physical  Training")  in 
that  for  1903  (Washington,  1905),  give  final  expression 
to  the  results  of  his  years  of  study  and  observation.  The 
long  series  of  reports  and  papers  which  began  in  1885  con- 
stitute the  most  scholarly  contribution  hitherto  made  to  the 
literature  of  physical  training  in  English,  and  no  man  in 
America  has  done  so  much  to  win  for  physical  training  a 
position  of  dignity  and  recognized  worth. 


Robert  J.  Roberts 
(From  a  plwtograph  taken  in  fJte  late  ^jos.) 


XV.     Robert  J.  Roberts. 

In  1SG9,  eighteen  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  into  America,  the  first 
Association  buildings  to  contain  gymnasia  were  dedicated, 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  city 
William  Wood  took  up  his  duties  as  the  first  director  of  an 
Association  gymnasium.  By  the  close  of  another  eighteen 
years,  when  the  number  of  gymnasia  reported  had  increased 
to  168,  and  the  paid  directors  to  50,  it  had  become  apparent 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  adequately  trained  lead- 
ers for  this  phase  of  work  in  individual  associations  and 
some  sort  of  general  oversight  for  the  whole  country.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1887  a  department  of  physical  training  was 
added  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training 
School  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  summer  school  for  gym- 
nasium directors  was  also  opened  at  that  institution,  and  the 
International  Committee  established  a  department  of  super- 
vision of  the  physical  work  with  a  special  secretary  at  its 
head.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  a  young  student  who  had  just 
finished  his  first  year  in  the  medical  department  of  New 
York  University,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  thus  created, 
and  was  also  made  one  of  two  instructors  in  the  new  de- 
partment at  the  Springfield  Training  School.  The  other 
instructor,  Robert  J.  Roberts,  was  a  veteran  of  twelve 
years'  experience  as  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  the  Bos- 
ton Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  at  that  period 
the  most  influential  and  widely  known  teacher  of  gymnastics 
engaged  in  Association  work. 

His  colleagues  in  the  earlier  days  had  been  drawn  in  many 
cases  from  the  ranks  of  professional  gymnasts,  trained 
in  difficult  and  showy  feats  of  strength  and  skill.  William 
Wood,  an  Englishman  born  in  December,  1819,  had  con- 
ducted a  private  gymnasium  in  New  York  for  thirty  years 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  superintend  the  equipment 
and  exercises  in  the  new  Twenty-third  Street  building  (1869- 
1889)."^     At  the  Brooklyn  Association  in  the  eighties  was 

*See  his  "Manual  of  Physical  Exercises:  Comprising  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Rowing,  Sailing,  Skating,  Swimming,  Fencing,  Sparring,  Cricket,  Baseball. 
Together  with  Rules  for  Training  and  Sanitary  Suggestions."  New  York, 
Harper   &   Brothers,    1867.      Second   edition,   enlarged,   in    1870. 


James  Douglas  Andrews,  born  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland, 
July  2o,  183!),  who  became  proficient  in  gymnastics  and 
athletics  under  the  ^tuition  of  the  Huguenins  in  London,  and 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  had  been  in  charge  of  private 
and  other  gymnasia  in  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
and  at  various  points  on  the  Pacific  coast.  John  C.  Doldt, 
of  the  Providence  Association,  w^as  the  first  manager  and 
instructor  at  the  Tremont  Gymnasium,  on  the  corner  of 
Eliot  and  Tremont  streets  in  Boston  (opened  in  1859),  and 
afterwards  traveled  about  the  country  as  a  professional 
athlete.  Roberts  himself  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Doldt  and  of  Dr.  George  Barker  Windship  (1834-1876), 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  INIedical  School,  who 
went  about  lecturing  on  physical  culture  and  giving  exhi- 
bitions of  heavy  lifting,  in  the  sixties,  and  whose  interesting 
''Autobiographical  Sketches  of  a  Strength-Seeker"  w^ere 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1862  (vol.  IX.,  pp. 
102-115). 

It  was  such  models  as  these  that  Roberts  sought  to  copy 
during  his  own  years  of  apprenticeship.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  June  29,  18-19,  nearly  completed  the  course  of  study 
at  the  Phillips  Street  Grammar  School,  at  fifteen  entered 
the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  first 
as  messenger  boy  and  afterwards  as  delivery  clerk,  and 
finally  gave  up  this  position  to  earn  his  living  by  the  wood- 
turner's trade.  Primarily  to  escape  from  the  evil  influences 
of  the  streets,  he  joined  the  Tremont  Gymnasium  in  1864, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  both  exercising  and  giving  in- 
struction at  the  Union  gymnasium^  300  Washington  street, 
and  also  visiting  Dr.  Windship's  gymnasium  across  the  way, 
next  door  to  the  Boston  Theatre.  When  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  bought  out  the  Tremont  Gymnasium, 
in  1872,  he  continued  his  membership  there,  and  now  made 
it  his  practice  to  go  two  nights  a  week  each,  in  regular  rota- 
tion, to  the  Union,  Association,  and  Windship  gymnasia. 
He  had  been  working  ahead  in  the  dark  very  largely,  but 
derived  much  inspiration  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall's  "The 
Guide-Board  to  Health,  Peace  and  Competence ;  or,  the 
Road  to  Happy  Old  Age"  (Springfield,  Alass.,  1869).  This 
was  a  large  volume,  written  in  popular  style  and  sold  by 


subscription  for  $6.50,  and  he  paid  for  it  in  instalments  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  In  1875,  having  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  new  calling-,  he  asked  to  be  made 
superintendent  of  the  Association  gymnasium,  and  on  the 
first  of  July  began  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  position. 

A  list  of  his  best  performances  at  about  this  time  will 
serve  to  show  the  aim  and  results  of  the  strenuous  course 
of  discipline  to  which  Roberts  had  subjected  himself  hith- 
erto. Although  only  five  feet  five  inches  high,  he  weighed 
145  pounds  and  had  a  l:3-inch  chest,  32-inch  waist,  23-inch 
thigh,  143^ -inch  calf,  and  15-inch  upper  arm.  With  a  yoke 
on  his  shoulders  he  lifted  2200  pounds,  could  rise  from  a 
lying  to  a  sitting  posture  while  holding  a  100-pound 
weight  back  of  his  neck,  push  up  a  120-pound  dumb-bell 
with  each  hand,  pull  himself  up  to  the  chin  three  times 
with  either  hand  and  35  times  with  both,  had  covered  more 
than  12  feet  in  one  broad  jump  and  35  feet  in  three, 
cleared  four  feet  six  inches  in  a  standing  high  jump  from 
either  side,  five  feet  four  inches  in  a  leap  with  running  start, 
and  nine  feet  with  the  pole,  put  the  16-pound  shot  35  feet 
right  and  left,  threw  the  16-pound  hammer  70  feet, 
walked  a  mile  in  less  than  eight  minutes  and  six  miles  an 
hour,  ran  a  hundred  yards  in  11  seconds  and  five 
miles  in  30  minutes,  had  learned  to  box  and  wrestle,  and 
was  a  good  swimmer  and  oarsman. 

But  this  is  not  the  type  of  work  which  Roberts  advocated 
in  1887,  when  he  was  called  from  Boston  to  Springfield, 
or  that  for  which  he  is  remembered  in  Association  circles 
today.  After  a  few  years  of  experience,  he  says,  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  him  that  health  did  not  necessarily  improve 
as  strength  increased,  and  that  the  Windship  plan  of  heavy 
lifting  was  not  calculated  to  yield  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  physically  speaking,"  any  more  than  the 
Dio  Lewis  exercises,  which  he  considered  too  light  and  easy. 
"I  noticed  when  I  taught  slow,  heavy,  fancy,  and  more 
advanced  work  in  acrobatics,  gymnastics,  athletics,  etc.,"  he 
writes,*  "that  I  would  have  a  very  large  membership  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  but  that  they  would  soon  drop  out  because 
they  could  not  do  the  work,  and  ....  the  weak  members 

*Quoted  by  Dr.  Gulick  in  the  Association  Seminar  for  May,  1908,  in  the 
course  of  an  authoritative  and  exhaustive  paper  on  Roberts  and  his  work. 


would  not  renew  the  next  season I  give  most  of  my 

attention  to  those  who  need  it  most,  the  beginners  and  those 
who  cannot  for  various  reasons  do  the  more  advanced  work. 
By  ....  pushing  simple  work  I  can  get  more  men  to  go 
into  it,  and  find  it  easier  to  find  leaders  to  teach  it,  and  also 

can  run  more  classes  in  a  day In  competitive  work 

and  the  harder  kind  of  safe  exercises  ....  the  men  leave 
the  classes  and  become  spectators,  but  when  I  teach  easier 
work  the  crowd  do  the  work  and  the  few  look  on."  He  was 
also  led  to  emphasize  trunk  exercises  rather  than  those  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  in  order  to  influence  respiration  and  cir- 
culation favorably  and  keep  the  abdominal  organs  in  a  con- 
dition of  healthy  activity ;  and  special  attention  was  given 
to  those  muscles  which  expand  the  chest,  draw  back  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  hold  the  body  erect. 

According  to  the  Roberts  "platform/'  as  it  came  to  be 
known,  all  exercises  should  be  "safe,  short,  easy,  beneficial, 
and  pleasing."  They  must  be  safe  for  the  man  wdio  does 
them,  i.e.  well  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  at  the  time. 
When  apparatus  is  employed  such  work  must  be  selected  that 
the  members  of  the  squad  or  class  follow  each  other  rapidly, 
without  tedious  waits.  No  exercise  must  represent  more 
than  a  slight  advance  over  others  which  have  preceded  it. 
Each  "must  serve  some  definite  and  useful  end,"  instead  of 
being  chosen  at  random  and  with  nothing  in  mind  beyond 
the  mere  desire  to  keep  the  class  busy.  It  must  give  pleas- 
ure if  it  is  to  exert  its  full  effect  and  not  degenerate  into  a 
sort  of  monotonous  and  mechanical  "grind."  These  prin- 
ciples found  illustration  in  the  "Roberts  Dumb-bell  Drill," 
the  "Home  Dumb-bell  Drill,"  and  the  little  volume  of 
"Classified  Gymnasium  Exercises,  with  Notes,"*  which  were 
very  generally  vised  in  Association  gymnasia  twenty  years 
ago. 

While  he  was  still  in  Boston  Roberts  had  been  conducting 
a  sort  of  training  school,  and  during  the  years  1885-87 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  went  out  from  his  gymnasium  to 
become  instructors.  At  Springfield  the  summer  session  of 
1887  (six  weeks)  was  attended  by  twenty- four  men,  or 
48    per    cent,     of    the    whole    number    then    engaged    in 

^Compiled  by  A.   K.  Jones.      Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa,   1889.      Other  editions  later. 
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Association  work;  that  of  1888  (July  17-August  21)  by 
fifty  men,  or  66  per  cent.;  and  the  third,  in  1889  (June 
30-July  31),  by  fifty-seven  men,  or  62  per  cent.  At 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  Training  School  there  were  five 
juniors  and  one  senior  in  the  Gymnasium  Department  in 
the  year  1887-88,  and  six  juniors  and  two  seniors  in  1888- 
89.  After  two  years  in  Springfield  Roberts  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  a  new  Association  gymnasium  in  Utica,  New 
York,  but  the  next  year  (1890)  accepted  an  invitation  to 
return  to  his  old  position  in  Boston,  where  he  is  still  Asso- 
ciation physical  director,  "busy  as  a  bee  and  happy  as  a 
lark"  in  his  beloved  work,  he  writes.  Together  with  several 
assistants  he  conducted  four- weeks'  summer  courses  there 
in  July  of  1893  and  1891:,  himself  teaching  the  system  of 
floor  work  which  he  had  made  so  widely  popular. 

Dr.  Gulick,  in  summing  up  his  contribution  to  physical 
training  in  the  Associations,  credits  Roberts  with  having 
developed  "a  distinctive  style  of  gymnastic  work  w^hich  is 
exceedingly  simple,  is  attractive,  can  be  operated  in  large 
classes,  is  effective  in  relation  to  the  vital  functions  of 
digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration,  and  which  can  be 
successfully  taught  by  teachers  of  mediocre  ability."  The 
wholesome  and  helpful  personality  of  the  man,  his  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  his  own  platform,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
right  living  with  which  he  inspires  his  classes  have  made 
him  a  notable  figure  among  his  colleagues.  The  "Health 
Hints"  and  other  short  articles  published  from  time  to  time, 
chiefly  in  the  Young  Men's  Era  and  other  Association 
organs,  have  been  lay  sermons  on  his  one  text,  "hygienic 
body-building."  Among  other  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  gymnasium  equipment,  we  owe  to  him  the  indoor 
shot,  the  medicine  ball,  the  thin  felt  mattress,  and  the  felt 
and  canvas  running  track. 
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Luther  H.   Gulick 


XVI.     Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick. 

Peter  Johnson  Gulick  (1797-1877)  was  the  third  of  seven 
sons  of  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  and  a  descendant  of  Hendrick 
GuHck,  who  came  to  this  country  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1653.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1825, 
studied  afterwards  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
married  Fanny  Hinckley  Thomas,  of  EngHsh  ancestry,  and 
in  November  of  1827  sailed  with  her  from  Boston  under 
appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  The 
following  March,  only  eight  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  they  reached  Honolulu 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  in  this  field  he  remained  in  active 
service  for  forty-six  years.  Of  his  eight  children  one  died 
during  student  days  in  America,  and  all  the  rest  became  mis- 
sionaries. Orramel,  the  second  son,  went  to  Japan  in  1871, 
where  he  was  joined  later  by  Theodore  Weld  and  by  Julia, 
the  only  sister.  John  Thomas,  widely  known  among  biolo- 
gists for  his  writings  on  evolution,  was  a  missionary  in 
China  and  Japan  from  1862  till  1899.  William  Hooker 
(who  married  Alice  Gordon)  and  Thomas  Lafon  were  sent 
to  Spain,  and  the  latter  also  served  in  Cuba  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Luther  Halsey,  the  oldest  son  (1828- 
1891),  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered  an  academy 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  18tl:l,  and  after  further 
study  with  a  physician  in  Amboy,  N.  J.,  went  to  New  York 
City  for  three  years  in  medicine,  first  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  then  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  York,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1850.  The  next  year  he  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary,  married  Louisa  Lewis,  daughter 
of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  started  back  on  the  long  jour- 
ney around  Cape  Horn.  For  eight  years  (1852-60)  he  was 
stationed  at  Ponape  and  Ebon  Islands,  in  Micronesia.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  broken  in  health,  he  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu. Several  years  of  public  speaking  on  missionary  topics 
in  the  United  States  followed,  and  then  from  January  of 
1864  till  February  of  1870  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board 
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of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,  the  agent  of  the 
American  Board  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  IMicro- 
nesia.* 

Here  at  the  home  in  Honolulu,  on  the  4:th  of  December, 
1865,  was  born  his  third  son  and  fifth  child,  named  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick,  after  the  father.  The  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  boy's  life  were  far  from  monotonous.  In  1870  Dr. 
Gulick  was  back  in  New  England,  as  temporary  district 
secretary  of  the  American  Board,  and  here  his  family  soon 
joined  him.  Late  in  1871,  upon  the  Board's  decision  to 
undertake  missionary  work  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
they  sailed  for  Spain,  to  make  their  home  in  Barcelona  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  August  of  1873  found  them  settled 
in  Florence,  but  the  closing  of  the  mission  in  Italy  the  next 
year  was  followed  by  Dr.  Gulick's  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1875  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  China  and  Japan,  with 
headquarters  in  Yokohama.  ■Meanwhile  the  family  had 
remained  in  Europe  for  six  months  after  his  own  departure 
for  America,  and  now  Mrs.  Gulick  and  four  of  the  children 
were  left  behind  in  California,  and  did  not  follow  him  to 
Japan  till  1877.  Three  years  later  Luther  Halsey  again 
crossed  the  Pacific,  to  make  his  home  for  a  time  in  Ohio 
with  an  older  sister  whose  husband  had  just  been  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  Oberlin  College. 

Two  uncles  had  graduated  from  Williams  College,  and 
his  two  older  brothers,  Sidney  Lewis  and  Edward  Leeds, 
completed  the  course  at  Dartmouth  in  1883,  but  his  own 
desire  for  a  college  education  was  not  to  be  gratified.  Al- 
though he  was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
Oberlin  College  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  school  years 
1880-82  and  1883-84,  severe  headaches  which  now  made 
their  appearance  rendered  continuous  application  to  study 
impossible  and  finally  compelled  a  change  of  plan.  He  had 
entered  the  middle  preparatory  class  in  the  fall  of  1885,  but 
was  taking  some  work  in  the  college  department  and  room- 
ing with  a  sophomore,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  now  Dr.  Wood 
of  Columbia  University.     What  happened  just  at  this  time 

*See  "Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  Missionary  in  Hawaii,  Micronesia,  Japan,  and 
China,"  by  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Boston  and  Chicago,  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  and  Publishing  Society,  1895. 
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may  be  told  in  his  own  words.*  "The  advent  of  one  of 
Dr.  Sargent's  graduates,  Miss  Delphine  Hanna,  now  Dr. 
Hanna,  had  brought  to  our  minds  in  a  more  vivid  way  than 
ever  before,  that  there  really  was  such  a  thing  as  scientific 
teaching  of  gymnastics,  genuine  body  building.  We  had 
both  of  us  been  very  much  interested  in  the  gymnastics  and 
athletics  of  the  college,  had  identified  ourselves  thoroughly 
with  all  the  work  that  was  going  on  in  these  lines,  and  had 
read  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  what  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  at  that  time.  Blaikie's  'How  to  Get  Strong,'  partic- 
ularly the  chapter  entitled  'What  a  College  Gymnasium 
Might  Be  and  Do,'  filled  us  with  enthusiasm.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  we  took  a  long  walk  out  into  the  woods,  and  sitting 
beside  a  rail  fence  (I  can  picture  the  situation  even  now), 
we  looked  forward  to  the  future  of  physical  training.  We 
spoke  of  the  relation  of  good  bodies  to  good  morals,  we 
thought  of  the  relation  of  bodily  training  to  mental  training. 
....  That  day,  that  hour,  was  a  turning  point  for  both  of 
us ;  and  ....  the  glimpse  which  we  secured  that  day  of  the 
future  has  remained  ....  a  prophecy  of  the  work  which 

each  of  us  was  to  do " 

His  own  course  thus  determined  upon,  Gulick  at  once  left 
Oberlin  for  Cambridge,  ]\Iass.,  to  spend  the  winter  in  Dr. 
Sargent's  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training.  On  April 
first  following  (1886)  he  began  his  professional  career,  as 
superintendent  of  the  gymnasium  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Jackson,  Mich. ;  but  withdrew  from 
this  position  the  next  fall  in  order  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  New  York,  from  which  his 
father  had  graduated  thirty-six  years  before.  For  six 
weeks  in  July  and  August  of  1887,  together  with  Robert  J. 
Roberts,  he  conducted  the  first  summer  school  for  directors 
of  Association  gymnasia,  at  the  Springfield,  ]\Iass.,  Train- 
ing School,  and  these  two  men  constituted  the  special  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  department  of  physical  training  which  was 
added  to  the  school  at  this  time  and  opened  its  first  regular 
session  on  Armory  Hill  early  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  next  month  the  International  Committee  se- 
cured a  part  of  his   time   for  the   task  of   supervising  the 
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physical  side  of  Association  work  in  the  country  at  large. 
Aleanwhile  his  medical  studies  in  New  York  were  continued 
and  completed  in  1889.  He  also  served  in  1887-88  as  med- 
ical examiner  at  the  Twenty-third  Street  Association,  where 
William  Wood  was  still  superintendent  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  New  York  period  was  in  charge 
of  the  physical  training  at  a  girls'  school  in  Harlem. 

For  thirteen  years,  until  the  close  of  the  school  year  1899- 
1900,  Dr.  Gulick  retained  his  position  at  the  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training  School  in 
Springfield,  after  1888  as  superintendent  of  the  physical 
department  and  during  most  of  the  time  as  instructor  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  physical  training.  The  ser- 
vice under  the  International  Committee  was  continuous 
from  October  of  1887  till  his  appointment  as  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New  York, 
in  1903.  The  problem  that  confronted  him  was  twofold — 
first  to  find  and  train  new  men  for  the  physical  directorship 
and  to  unite  and  guide  and  stimulate  those  already  in  the 
field;  and  second  to  develop  a  type  and  methods  of  work 
suited  to  Association  conditions.  In  1887  there  were  only 
fifty  "superintendents"  and  three  assistants  employed  in  the 
168  gymnasia  reported  by  American  Associations.  By  1900 
the  number  had  increased  to  24:4:  physical  directors  and  32 
assistants,  in  491  gymnasia,  and  nearly  80,000  men  and 
20,000  boys  were  being  reached  by  physical  agencies.  The 
regular  course  at  the  Springfield  Training  School  covered 
two  years  until  1895,  when  it  was  extended  to  three,  and 
meanwhile,  in  1890,  a  second  and  independent  institution  of 
similar  sort  had  been  incorporated  in  Chicago.  A  $24,000 
gymnasium  on  the  new  grounds  overlooking  Massasoit  Lake 
was  ready  in  the  fall  of  1894,  and  a  dormitory  building  in  the 
winter  of  1895-96.  For  five  years,  from  1887  through  1891, 
summer  courses,  lasting  from  four  to  six  weeks,  were  given 
at  the  Training  School,  and  attended,  respectively,  by  25,  50, 
57,  33,  and  23  men.  A  western  section,  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  in  July  of  1890,  had  an  attendance  of  sixteen.  These 
were  succeeded  by  summer  ''Conferences,"  more  informal 
and  intended  for  directors  already  in  the  work,  which  met 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  each  year  from  1892  through  1895. 


In  189G  and  thereafter  the  conferences  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Committee.  Additional  edu- 
cative means  were  the  correspondence  courses  for  physical 
directors,  first  offered  by  the  Training  School  in  the  fall  of 
1891  and  continued  for  four  years,  and  the  monthly  Ath- 
letic League  Letter,  beginning  in  November  of  1898.  The 
Physical  Directors'  Society  of  the  Young  Glen's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America  was  organized  in  June,  1903, 
at  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

The  relation  of  physical  training  to  Association  work  as 
a  whole,  and  the  type  and  methods  suited  to  Association 
conditions.  Dr.  Gulick  considered  in  a  paper  on  "Our  New 
Gymnastics,"  read  at  the  twenty-eighth  International  Con- 
vention (Philadelphia.  1889,  May  11)  and  one  on  "The 
Distinctive  Features  of  the  Physical  Work  in  the  Associa- 
tion" at  the  twenty-ninth  Convention  (Kansas  City,  1891, 
May  9).  He  urged  that  man  is  a  unit,  that  the  Associa- 
tions "are  working  for  young  men,  not  simply  for  their 
bodies,  minds  and  souls,  but  for  the  salvation,  development 
and  training  of  the  whole  man  complete  as  God  made  him," 
and  that  physical  education  therefore  forms  a  vital  part  of 
the  Association  program.  The  objects  of  exercise  and  the 
sorts  needed  in  Association  gymnasia  were  discussed  at  the 
first  and  second  summer  conferences  of  physical  directors 
(1892  and  1893)  and  in  the  columns  of  Physical  Education 
for  May,  1893,  and  January  and  October,  1893.  He  fur- 
nished the  chapter  on  the  Physical  Department  for  "A 
Hand-Book  of  the  History,  Organization,  and  Methods  of 
Work  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,"  issued  by 
the  International  Committee  in  1892  (pp.  297-339),  and 
presented  the  claims  of  "The  Physical  Directorship  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  a  Life  Work"  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  that  body  in  1890. 

A  desire  to  render  anthropometric  methods  uniform  and 
useful  resulted  in  a  "Alanual  for  Physical  Measurements 
in  connection  with  Association  Gymnasium  Records,"  which 
was  ready  in  1892.  An  anthropometric  chart  was  also  com- 
piled and  published.  He  read  a  paper  on  "The  Value  of 
Percentile  Grades"  before  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation February  10,  1893,  and  for  volumes  II.  and  III.  of 
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Physical  Education  (1893,  November — 1895,  January) 
prepared  a  series  of  articles  on  "Physical  Measurements 
and  How  They  Are  Studied."  In  connection  with  the 
summer  conferences  various  ''hygienic  drills"  and  lists  of 
exercises  on  apparatus  suitable  for  Association  use  were 
elaborated.  James  Naismith,  at  the  Training  School,  in- 
vented basket  ball  in  1891  to  meet  the  need  of  a  good  indoor 
game.  To  promote  all-round  development  a  Pentathlon 
comprising  the  hundred-yard  dash,  throwing  the  twelve- 
pound  hammer,  the  running  high  jump,  the  pole  vault,  and 
the  mile  run  was  recommended,  with  a  scheme  for  uniform 
scoring.  Some  years  of  agitation  and  discussion  led  in 
1895  to  the  formation  of  the  Athletic  League  of  Young 
Alen's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  designed 
primarily  "to  band  together  those  who  feel  that  athletics  are 
often  large  elements  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  to 
arrange  for  them  lines  of  cooperation" ;  and  "to  foster  a 
better  spirit  of  manliness  in  connection  with  these  activities 
that  will  banish  from  them  the  discourtesy  and  dishonesty 
by  which  they  have  been  too  often  disgraced."  The  first 
official  handbook  of  the  League  was  issued  in  1897. 

Gymnastic  therapeutics  formed  the  subject  of  a  course 
of  lectures  given  at  the  Thousand  Islands  Conference 
in  1900,  and  a  series  of  articles  published  in  volumes  I.  and 
II.  of  Physical  Training  (1901,  November — 1903,  April)  ; 
and  material  prepared  originally  for  classes  at  the  Training 
School  and  for  the  Athletic  League  Letter  appeared  later 
under  the  title  'Thysical  Education  by  Muscular  Exercise" 
as  Part  II.  of  the  seventh  volume  (''Mechanotherapy")  in 
"A  System  of  Physiologic  Therapeutics,"  edited  by  Dr.  S.  S. 
Cohen  (Philadelphia,  1904).  The  duty  and  opportunity  of 
the  Association  in  its  relation  to  boys  was  emphasized  at  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Convention  in  1897,  in  volumes  VII.  and  VIII. 
of  the  Association  Outlook  (1897-99),  and  before  the  Physi- 
cal Directors'  Conference  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  June  of  1899. 
Other  studies  led  to  papers  on  "Some  Psychical  Aspects  of 
Muscular  Exercise"   (Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

1898,  October)  and  "Psychological,  Pedagogical,  and  Reli- 
gious  Aspects   of   Group   Games"    (Pedagogical  Seminary, 

1899,  March).     How  indefatigable  has  been  Dr.   Gulick's 
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pen  may  be  gathered  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
periodicals  which  he  employed  successively  as  a  regular 
means  of  expression :  the  Physical  Department  of  the 
Young  Men's  Era  (1890,  to  September  1),  the  Triangle 
(1891,  February — 1892,  January  15),  Physieal  Education 
(1892,  March — 1896,  July),  International  Assoeiafion 
Training  School  Notes  and  Association  Outlook  (1897, 
January — July),  the  Association  Outlook  and  Training 
School  Notes  (1897,  October— 1900,  July,  two  volumes), 
and  Physical  Training  (1901,  November — 1903,  June,  two 
volumes).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Reviezv  from  June  of  1901  through  1903. 

In  1900,  not  yet  thirty-hve  years  old.  Dr.  Gulick  resigned 
his  position  at  the  Springfield  Training  School  in  order  to 
become  principal  of  the  Pratt  Institute  High  School,  in 
Brooklyn.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  but  retained  this  office  only  till  1908,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  directorship  of  the  department  of  child  hygiene 
under  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  A  study  of  his  labors 
during  the  last  decade,  in  these  new  fields,  in  organizations 
like  the  American  Physical  Education  Association  and  the 
Playground  Association  of  America,  and  as  an  advocate  of 
the  Efficient  Life  by  spoken  and  written  words  which  reach 
an  ever-growing  audience  would  carry  us  beyond  the  im- 
mediate object  of  this  sketch,  which  is  to  suggest  the  place 
he  has  filled  in  the  evolution  of  ideals,  means  and  methods 
of  physical  training  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  North  America. 
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